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7° 0 The Editors cannot undertake to ey ma in any c case 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_—_——— 


HE situation in Morocco, which was the centre of anxiety 
last week, has greatly improved. Newspaper readers will 
soon begin to regard Morocco as the home of false alarms, so 
rapidly are what appear to be the symptoms of complete 
chaos succeeded by a merely normal state of uncertainty. In 
this case it may be that Fez was unduly alarmed by the 
recent attacks, or it may be that the rebels have been dis- 
couraged by the operations of General Gouraud in the hills 
to the north-east of the capital. These operations seem to 
have been swift and skilful, and the Sultan has presented a 
jewelled sword to General Gouraud. No doubt the Sultan is 
particularly grateful for having the way made clear to Rabat, 
for he has persisted in his intention of retiring thither, and as 
we go to press it appears that he has actually started. He 
will probably have an anxious journey, for there is not a tribe 
which does not cordially hate him. Thus ends a reign which 
began with the preaching of a holy war against Europeans 
and concludes with the French in possession of the country. 


The Belgian elections took place last Sunday, and resulted 
unexpectedly in a decisive Clerical victory which gives the 
Government a new lease of life. The Clericals have been in 
power for no less than twenty-eight years, and it was thought 
that their majority of six could not be much increased, and 
would more probably disappear on Sunday. The majority 
of six, however—which is a satisfactory working majority, it 
must be remembered, in Belgium—was increased to sixteen. 
As the special correspondent of the Times says, the doctrinaire 
teaching of the Liberal leaders is now proved to be out of 
touch with public feeling. The chief question at the elec- 
tions was the schools question. The Government had 
proposed that the Church schools should have the same 
subsidies as the others, and both Liberals and Socialists 
denounced this scheme as an attempt to repair the fortunes 
of the Church out of the taxpayer's pocket. The Clericals 
on their side emphasized the need for religious education, 
and undoubtedly had popular arguments at their disposal 
when they pointed to the labour troubles in Liberal Britain 
and to the outburst of ferocious crime in Liberal France. 
“Leave well alone” was the cry of these veterans in office, 
and the voters, so far as they are able to express themselves 
through the franchise, have agreed to do so. 


The political situation in Hungary reached a crisis early 
this week, and some violent scenes took place in the Chamber 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. Last Saturday the “allied 





Opposition” offered the Government to refrain from obstruct- 
ing the passage of the Army Bill on condition that all 
reference to the rights of the Crown over reservists in peace 
time was removed from it. On Monday came the announce- 
ment by the Premier, M. de Lukacs, that he could not make 
this alteration. Accordingly next morning, at the opening of 
the Chamber, the Opposition endeavoured by creating a tumult 
to prevent any progress being made with the Army Bill. Their 
plans were, however, completely upset by the strong action taken 
by Count Tisza, the President of the Chamber. Although quite 
inaudible to the deputies, he carried through the business of 
the day by shouting to the stenographers, and declared that 
the Bill was carried through its second and third readings. 
Subsequently he ordered the removal by the police of thirty- 
six Opposition deputies, including M. de Justh, after which 
the remainder of the Opposition followed Count Apponyi out 
of the Chamber. Similar scenes of ineffectual obstruction took 
place on Wednesday, when, under Count Tisza’s cool direc- 
tion, the Government proceeded with ite legislative programme, 
The matter is unlikely, however, to end at this, for the whole 
country is deeply agitated by the parliamentary crisis. 


Last Saturday, on the conclusion of the visit of Mr. Churchill 
to Malta, a statement was issued with the obvious intention of 
allaying anxiety as to the futureof Malta as a naval base. It 
was announced that the Admiralty had every intention of 
“ making full use of the facilities of this important and com- 
plete naval base.” Its value to the Navy was described as of 
“a permanent character.” Enough refitting and repairing 
work will be assigned to Malta to keep the dockyard in its 
normal state of activity. “All necessary measures will be 
taken for its continued security.” Finally it was stated that 
submarines will play “an increasingly important part in the 
island defence.” 


In other words, the Admiralty mean to hold to the 
proposed redistribution of the Navy, by which the 
Atlantic Fleet will be brought from Gibraltar to home waters 
and the Mediterranean Battle Squadron will be moved from 
Malta to Gibraltar. The strengthening of the submarine 
defence at Malta is to compensate for the removal of the 
battleships. No announcement has been made as to the 
suggested increase of the Mediterranean garrisons. We have 
nothing to add to what we said last week about the Mediter- 
ranean question. The central necessity is to have a 
Fleet in the North Sea that can be certain of disposing 
decisively of any challenge that may be offered to it 
there. The distribution of the rest of the Navy must 
be dependent on that central necessity. Precisely what 
number of ships in the North Sea would meet the case 
is not a matter for laymen to decide. But they can 
rightly and appropriately insist that there should be enough 
in the judgment of the country’s advisers for the purpose we 
have described. So long as that prime condition is absolutely 
secured the more ships we have in the Mediterranean the 
better. 


The Peking correspondent of the Times reported on Thurs- 
day that the negotiations between the Chinese Government 
and the banks of the six Powers for a loan of £60,000,000 had 
reached a deadlock. The banks insist on effective foreign 
scrutiny of the expenditure of this large sum of money, and 
the Chinese fear that such a scrutiny means a gradual loss of 
independence. The state of the country is not at all satis- 
factory. The breach between North and South tends to 
become wider, and there is no sign yet that the new Constitu- 
tion is helping the authorities to produce order out of general 
muddle and uncertainty. Thé Chinese patriots would prefer 
to raise an internal loan, yet it is doubtful whetber they could 
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do such a thing without applying compulsion to the sub- 
scribers. That would mean a new tyranny in the name of 
Republicanism. The banks are, of course, perfectly right in 
insisting upon conditions. In no country in the world does 
money melt in such mysterious ways as in China. 


Reuter’s agency announced on Wednesday that the pro- 
posals for the international control of the Trans-Persian 
railway have now been accepted by the British Government. 
In the first instance the Russian promoters claimed the right 
to subscribe for certain shures in addition to those to be sub- 
scribed by the British, French, and Russian bankers. To this 
Sir Edward Grey objected as creating a prepdnderating 
Russian element in the undertaking, and after conferences in 
Paris, St. Petersburg, and London the Russian promoters 
consented to a modification ensuring the equal participation 
of the three nations in the finance of the undertaking. 
The Société des Etudes, the organization which has 
the plans of the projected railway in hand, will be formally 
constituted in Paris next week as a Council of Administra- 
tion of twenty-four persons, composed equally of British, 
French, and Russian bankers and engineers, under M. 
Raindre as President, the vice-Presidents being Sir William 
Garstin and M. Homiakoff, ex-President of the Duma. The 
business of obtaining the necessary concession from Persia 
will at once be taken in hand as well as the completion of the 
survey. This statement was confirmed by Sir Edward Grey 
in the House of Commonson Thursday. In answer to another 
question as to the Baghdad Railway, he said that no decision 
as to the terminus beyond Baghdad had been arrived at, but 
that negotiations with the Turkish Government were still in 
progress. 


The decision of the Oretan deputies to demand admission 
to the Greek Chamber on Saturday last has led to a crisis 
which has only been weathered by the firmness of M. Venezelos, 
the Prime Minister. Holding, as he did, that the admission of 
the deputies would indicate a return to a state of revolution, 
and would involve a violation of the distinct engagements 
which so far had saved Crete from re-occupation by the 
Powers, M. Venezelos informed his Cabinet of his intention 
f€ necessary to exclude the Cretan deputies by force, and 
‘einforced the garrison of Athens to guard against possible 
jisturbances. His Minister of Justice thereupon resigned, 
but M. Venezelos stood firm, and the efforts of the deputies 
to gain an entry into the Chamber were successfully 
resisted without any one being killed or even hurt. 


The authorities had laid their plans most effectively, the 
troops and gendarmes abstained from unnecessary force, and 
public opinion, while sympathizing with the cause of the 
Cretans, approved of the attitude of the Premier. As soon as 
the deputies had desisted from theirstruggle the Prime Minister 
received four of their number and informed them that the 
Government, in order to facilitate their return to Crete, had 
decided to prorogue the Chamber till October Ist. In this 
context we may note an instructive review of Cretan polities in 
the Times of last Saturday in which the present discontent of 
Crete is largely traced to the weakness of the Powers in con- 
senting in 1906 to the substitution of Turkish “sovereignty ” 
for the “suzerainty”” laid down in the grant of autonomy in 
1897. The Chauvinism of the Young Turks, the departure of 
M. Venezelos to Greece, and the outbreak of the Turco-Italian 
War mark successive stages in the subsequent drift of Crete 
into ite present anarchy. 


In last Saturday’s Times the Toronto correspondent said 
that the announcement that Mr. Borden and Mr. Hazen will 
visit London has immensely increased public interest in 
Canadian naval policy. The Canadian Government has 
apparently rejected the Liberal policy—Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
policy—of organizing a Canadian Navy. At all events it 
preserves an open mind on the subject. It seems that after 
all the Canadian naval contribution may take the form of a 
cash payment or of a scheme to have Dreadnoughts under the 
Admiralty built and manned at the expense of the Dominion. 
This may be an interim policy even if it be eventually decided 
to proceed with the evolution of a Canadian Navy. The cor- 
respondent says that feeling is very strong on two points: 
first, that there should be an adequate policy, and secondly, 
that something should be done quickly. 





On Tuesday Mr. Roosevelt won another decisive victor 
in the South Dakota primaries. These practically nous 
to an end the pre-Convention campaign for the nomination of 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency. The struggle 
of the “ contesting” delegates at Chicago is proceeding, “but 
this part of the campaign has far more importance than usual 
At present the prospects of Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt pan 
thought to be about even, with the chances slightly in fayour 
of Mr. Roosevelt. The Times correspondent says that the only 
fundamental difference now between Democrats and Repub. 
licans is that the former would probably advocate a revenug 
tariff and the latter low protective rates. For the rest either 
party is free to adopt a Conservative or Radical policy as may 
seem more convenient when the time comes. Each party ig 
carefully eyeing the other, and the Democrats regret that they 
fixed their Convention for the week after the Republican 
meeting. The correspondent suggests that they may even 
bring about an artificial deadlock in order to gain time for 
watching their opponents. 


The prospects of a settlement of the London transport 
dispute have varied during the week almost from hour to 
hour. The attempts of the Government earlier in the week 
to bring the strike to an end were unsuccessful, and by 
Wednesday night the situation seemed hopeless. The Govern. 
ment’s object was to set up a Conciliation Board which should 
be competent to settle disputes. This is not at present possible 
owing to the fact that there is not in existence a completely 
representative federation of masters. The suggestion of such 
a Conciliation Board was accepted by the men’s leaders, but 
was rejected by the employers on the ground that there would 
be no means of enforcing its findings upon the men. A dead- 
lock seemed therefore to have been reached when on Wednes- 
day night, in the House of Commons, Mr. Lloyd George made 
a somewhat dramatic announcement that the men had agreed 
to the proposal that monetary guarantees should be given by 
both sides to ensure the carrying-out of the Conciliation 
Board’s decisions. A discussion of the situation thus created 
will be found in our leading columns, 


Even after this, however, the negotiations did not proceed 
by any means smoothly, and on Thursday there was once 
more almost a complete deadlock. The day was spent in con- 
ferences between Mr. Lloyd George and other Ministers and 
the two parties alternately. ‘The Government’s proposals are 
believed to have been for the establishment of a joint board 
of some seventy-two members, half of whom would represent 
the employers and half the men. Pecaniary guarantees were, 
as foreshadowed by Mr. Lloyd George the night before, to be 
given by both sides. These proposals seem to have been 
accepted by the men, but the masters asked till Monday for a 
consideration of them. They are understood to foresee great 
difficulty in the formation of a Masters’ Federation which could 
represent and control the various interests concerned in the 
transport trade, aud to be dissatisfied as to the nature of the 
pecuniary guarantees offered by the men. The men, on 
the other hand, bluntly refused to wait until Monday for 
the masters’ reply, and stated that if the terms were not 
aceepted on Friday a general transport strike all over the 
kingdom would be immediately declared. Pressure would at 
the same time be brought upon the Government to introduce 
legislation to set up the proposed board compulsorily. The 
situation is still in the balance as we write. If the masters 
can see their way to accept the Government’s terms without 
delay there is hope that the strike may be at an end by 
Monday. But if not, an immediate and great extension of the 
stoppage seems inevitable. 


In the meantime it is difficult to make out to what extent 
the strike itself is still operative. The number of men at work 
has certainly been increasing steadily for the last few days. 
On Monday the Port of London Authority announced that 
the number employed was nearly 6,000,as compared with 
3,236 last Saturday, but this statement was subsequently with- 
drawn. A further statement was made from the same 
source that on Tuesday 6,458 men were at work on sixty- 
six ships, and on Thursday 7,426 men on eighty-eight ships. 
Exaggerated reports of rioting were current during the 
middle of the week, but there seems no doubt that, with the 
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considerable increase in intimidation by the strikers. The 
situation seems to have been more serious at Tilbury than in 
London itself. Report show that the effect of the strike upon 
Smithfield and Covent Garden Markets is now extremely 
slight. 

Question time in the House of Commons on Tuesday was 
enlivened by Sir Edward Grey’s explanation of Lord Haldane’s 
movements. Asked whether any statement could be made 
regarding the recent visit of the Minister of War to Berlin, 
Sir Edward Grey expressed his regret that he could not do so 
because Lord Haldane did not go to Berlin at all. Following 
a practice of many years he had spent his annual holiday in 
Germany, but while there he did not have any correspondence, 
conversation, or communication with any political person. “ It 
was,” continued the Foreign Secretary, “a real holiday, free 
from any taint of politics, though I am credibly informed 
that he went with a friend who, by the cut of his 
beard, was identified in Germany as being either the Prime 
Minister or myself.” Later on Sir Edward Grey made a state- 
ment which was received with general satisfaction with regard 
to the case of Miss Malecka. She had petitioned the Emperor 
of Russia, and he was able to say that the Russian Govern- 
ment did not consider it altogether impossible for the petition 
to be favourably considered. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday there was a dis- 
cursive debate on the Local Government Board vote, at the 
close of which Mr. John Burns replied to his critics on both 
sides of the House with his usual vigour. As regards the milk 
supply, he hoped to pass the Milk Bill this year; but local 
authorities—this was the keynote of the whole speech—could do 
a great deal under existing powers: e.g., 1,144 milkshops had 
been struck off the register last year because the premises were 
unsuitable. After explaining the preparations made by his 
Department for administering the Insurance Act on the public 
health side, and maintaining that he had done his best to 
secure reasonable value for the outlay on Hollesley Bay, he 
showed that the removal of children from workhouses was 
steadily going on, that the problem of vagrants and 
casuals was being grappled with in London, and 
that much had been done in the treatment of the feeble- 
minded by segregation, special classification, and special 
treatment. ‘“ He was not a lunacy expert, but he had been for 
eighteen years a member of the London County Council and 
had discovered that the actual increase in lunacy was not 
commensurate with the statistical increase.” As for the treat- 
ment of outdoor-relief children his Board were doing their 
utmost to persuade and compel Guardians to treat widows 
with children more liberally. Turning to the housing question 
he said that at his instructions an inspector had recently 
visited nineteen districts in Norfolk and brought pressure on 
the local authorities, while his board had sanctioned several 
applications for loans from rural and urban district councils. 


As regards the displacement of agricultural labourers by 
motor drivers employed by people who went to live in the 
country, that was not confined to one side. 

“It did not lie in the mouth of the person who evicted the 

agricultural labourer to put the responsibility on the President of 
the Local Government Board, who had not a motor-car, and would 
not employ a driver if he had one, but would drive the car him- 
self. There were 250,000 motor vehicles of all descriptions in the 
United Kingdom. An enormous number of these had been taken 
into the country by their owners, whose business it was, not to 
evict the agricultural labourers from the countryside, but to pro- 
vide houses for the chauffeur and the first and second gardeners. 
They talked to him about housing reform. Let these people do 
a little themselves.” 
The local authorities, under the pressure of the Board, were 
increasingly responding to the call for housing and town 
planning and doing their work, but the amount of loans sanc- 
tioned in no sense represented what had been done in the way 
of the provision of housing accommodation, as private enter- 
prise was doing seventy or eighty times more than what local 
authorities attempted. 


On Thursday in the House of Commons Mr. Pease made 
his first annual statement as President of the Board of 
Education. His speech was largely occupied by statistics. 
The sum required in the estimates was rather more than 144 
millions. There were now 20,757 elementary schools, with 
about 54 millions of children; 982 secondary schools, with 





170,000 pupils; and more than 800,000 students in various 
technical schools. There had been last year a record attend- 
ance of children—nearly 90 per cent. of the whole register. 
Mr. Pease pointed out that the greatest blot on our educational 
system was the general failure to continue education after the 
ordinary low school age. While 593,000 children attended 
between 12 and 13, and 384,000 between 13 and 14, only 36,000 
attended between 14 and 15. Enormous sums, Mr. Pease 
added, were being wasted because we had no proper system of 
continuing the education of our young people. 


The ‘Titanic’ inquiry was resumed on Tuesday, and the 
most interesting feature of the week's sittings has been the 
evidence of Mr. Ismay. In the course of his examination, 
Mr. Ismay admitted that, after the receipt of the marconigram 
from the ‘Baltic’ giving a warning of ice in the westward 
track, no reduction was made in the ‘Titanic’s’ speed, which 
was about twenty-two knots. Mr. Ismay, moreover, maintained 
that, “ provided it was possible to see far enough away to clear 
an iceberg, full speed would be justified.” He even went 
further, and suggested that it was desirable to get through 
the ice region as quickly as possible in order to avoid the risk 
of a fog. Mr. Ismay also gave his opinion that the light 
towards which his boat was steered after the collision was in a 
sailing ship and not in the ‘ Californian,’ though he subsequently 
agreed that the ‘Californian’ had seen the ‘ Titanic’s’ distress 
signals. On Wednesday Mr. Saunderson, manager of the 
White Star Line, gave it as his opinion that boat accommoda- 
tion for all on a liner was undesirable on the ground that the 
decks would be too crowded to allow of the proper launching 
of the boats. 


Polling took place in North-West Norfolk on Friday week, 
the result, announced on Saturday, being as follows :—Mr. 
E. G. Hemmerde, K.C, (L) 5,613, Mr. N. P. Jodrell (U) 4,965; 
Liberal majority 648. At the 1906 and the two 1910 elections 
the late Liberal member was returned by majorities of 2,800, 
1,208, and 1,143 respectively ; last week, on a register contain- 
ing 453 more names than that of December 1910, 907 more 
votes were polled, the increase in the Unionist vote being 701. 
This result is attributed to the unpopularity of the Insurance 
Act, but Mr. Hemmerde was able to offset this drawback 
by his lavish promises of a “land for the people” policy 
coupled with denunciations of the alleged Tory desire to 
“tax your bread, your meat, your butter, your cheese, and 
everything you eat, wear, and use.” Mr. Jodrell was careful to 
insist that Tariff Reform was not a main issue at this by- 
election ; the Liberals, on the other hand, lost no opportunity 
of “rubbing it in.” We hope that the lessons of the election 
will not be thrown away’on the leaders of the Unionist Party. 


On the same day on which these lines appear the King will 
review in Hyde Park the London division of the National 
Reserve. As our readers know, it was found impossible for 
the other contingents throughout the country to be reviewed 
also in Hyde Park, but it has been arranged that they shall 
parade in their own districts and give the Royal salute. It is 
impossible to think without the most intense satisfaction of 
this simultaneous meeting of so many thousands of trained men 
who are anxious to put their services at the disposal of their 
country in case of need, but who were formerly completely lost 
sight of by the War Office. The London division alone amounts 
to over 31,000 officers and men, and fifty-seven per cent. of these 
are under forty-five years of age. Formerly when the War 
Office reckoned up the defensive forces of the nation a large part 
of the best trained and most experienced men in the country for 
all practical purposes did notexist. By means of the National 
Reserve the War Office, without making any unwise exactions, 
keeps in communication with these men. Thus they form 
a recognized part of the scheme of defence. We shall say 
more on this subject next week, but we could not let a day of 
such great moment in the organization of our military 
resources pass without a word of recognition for the remark- 
able results that have been already obtained. These we hope 
and trust are only an earnest of what will yet be done in all 
the counties. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3! per cent. May 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 76}—Friday week 77j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE NEW LABOUR SITUATION. 


rue statement made by Mr. Lloyd George in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday night puts the whole 
labour problem, so far as the Port of London is concerned, 
on an entirely new footing. For the first time in the history 
of English trade unions the union leaders have expressed 
their willingness to recognize financial responsibility for 
breaches of agreement. This, as Mr. Bonar Law was quick 
to point out, implicitly involves a repeal of the e 
Disputes Act of 1906, for the essence of that measure was 
that trade-union funds should be exempt from any liability 
for damages. If, however, the unions are now willing to 
agree to make a deposit, so as to ensure their own liability, 
they are going directly counter to the principle upon which 
that Act was based. This alone is a matter of tremendous 
«mportance, for it justifies the action of those who have 
always held that the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 was 
wrong in principle, and would ultimately prove to be 
unworkable in practice. 

As regards, however, the immediate application of the new 
proposal to the dispute in the docks, difficulties exist which 
we are glad to see Mr. Lloyd George does not attempt to 
minimize. The labour leaders apparently now make it a 
condition of their proposal that all the employers concerned 
in the work of the London Docks should form a Federation 
which would be sufficiently powerful to put pressure 
upon recalcitrant members. This demand is evidently 
inspired by the case of Mr. Bissell, a master carman 
who refused to abide by the agreement which the Master 
Carmen’s Association had signed. On that account he was 
expelled from the Association, but expulsion proved an 
insufficient penalty. He was still able to carry on his 
business, and snapped his fingers at the Association to 
which he had formerly belonged. It may be argued that 
the obvious way of dealing with such a case would be for 
the trade unions to refuse to do any work for Mr. Bissell. 
The answer apparently is that the trade unions are not 
strong enough for this purpose. In this respect there is a 
fundamental difference between the transport workers in 
the Port of London and a completely organized industry 
such as the cotton industry of the North. Inthe Lancashire 
cotton industry there is, practically speaking, no spare 
labour. Every competent weaver and every competent 
spinner is normally at work, and consequently if any 
individual employer chooses to break an arrangement made 
by the Employers’ Associations the unions of the opera- 
tives can at once bring that employer’s work toa standstill. 
In the Port of London, on the other hand, owing to the fact 
that a large part of the work is essentially unskilled, there 
is always a large fringe of labour ready to take up employ- 
ment on terms which the unionists refuse. This, although 
it is not clearly stated by the men, appears to be the 
fundamental reason why they ask for the assistance of 
good employers in coercing bad employers. The case is a 
strong one, and if the leading employers could be certain 
of fair dealing on the part of the workers’ unions there is 
little doubt that they would do their best to lend the 
assistance now asked for. 

The trouble is that under their present leadership the 
Transport Workers have acquired a reputation for shame- 
less disregard of their bargains which must militate 
against any scheme for immediate peace. The story of 
recent events in the London Docks was told in an 
admirably restrained manner in the Westminster Gazette on 
Tuesday last by Mr. Broodbank, chairman of the Dock and 
Warehouse Committee of the Port of London Authority. 
This story must be read in conjunction with the speech of 
Mr. O’Grady in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
night. Mr. O’Grady then said that the men would not go 
back to work “ until they had some guarantee that when 
they solemnly entered into compacts and agreements with 
their employers those compacts and agreements would 
stand for a definite time.” Such language as this implies 
that the workmen are innocent victims of a conspiracy on 
the part of employers to disregard contracts, yet here are 
some of the facts which Mr. Broodbank brings out with 
regard to the employees of the Port Authority. On 


July 27th last an agreement was signed known as the 
Devonport Agreement. 


In Mr. Broodbank’s words, “the 








proceedings were perfectly pleasant, and no one 
who was present will forget the demonstrations of 
cordiality on the part of Mr. Gosling and other leaders 
and the compliment paid by them, that if employers were 
only so accessible and reasonable as we had been there 
would be no labour outbreaks. Three days later theso 
same leaders called out the whole of the men employed in 
the Port, they denounced the agreement they had just 
signed, and induced 1,500 of the Port Authority’s men to 
break their agreements for employment and go out on 
strike.” The strike failed, and a further agreement was 
signed on August 15th confirming the Devonport Agree. 
ment, the leaders undertaking not to raise any more 
questions. But within three months another strike 
occurred, and 250 employees of the Port Authority broke 
their agreements. Again, on November 3rd there was a 
strike involving 200 men in the chief engineer’s depart- 
ment, who were working under an agreement made through 
the medium of Mr. Gosling. The present strike is the 
fourth in ten months, and it involves breaches of 
agreements by 2,000 of the Authority’s employees. Yet 
these men are not casual labourers or sweated victims of 
a callous employer. The least efficient man is guaranteed 
28s. a week for forty-eight hours’ work, while the majority 
of the men draw considerably higher wages, and are either 
completely or virtually permanent employees entitled to a 
week’s holiday on full pay in addition to all Bank 
holidays, and further entitled to a non-contributory 
pension on account of disablement varying from 6s. to 15s, 
a week after fifteen years’ service. In view of the 
character of the work in the Docks it is impossible for 
any one to deny that these terms are exceptionally good, 
but there is little encouragement to employers voluntarily 
to make arrangements for improving the position of their 
workmen if they are subsequently to be made the victims 
of disputes organized by labour leaders working for ends 
not necessarily identical with the interests either of the 
workpeople or of the trades as a whole. 

There is evidently an underlying conviction among all 
the employers in the Port of London that the men who 
have captured the leadership of the transport workers are 
playing either for their own hands or for some ulterior 
ends which they think can best be promoted by main- 
taining a constant state of strife. As long as these men 
remain in command it is natural that the employers should 
be disinclined to take part in further negotiations. Indeed, 
there is some reason to suspect that the sudden conversion 
of the labour leaders on the crucial question of pecuniary 
liability of trade unions is due to a consciousness that the 
present strike is collapsing, and that something must be 
done to save themselves from the discredit in which the 
bad generalship has involved them. 

Nor is it possible to separate their present demand for 
the federation of all employers from the earlier demand 
that no workman shall be employed who is not a trade 
unionist. Their conception seems to be that all masters 
are to be compelled to belong to one Federation and all 
workmen to another. We are, of course, aware that this 
is the tendency in Australia, and Australian practice has 
undoubtedly had a good deal of influence upon the opinions 
of the leaders of the new trade unionism. But there is at 
present no sufficient evidence that even in Australia this 
plan of organizing labour in two mutually watched armies 
works satisfactorily, and there is certainly insufficient 
reason to suppose that it would work in the Port of 
London with its enormous complexity of industries and 
of interests. In spite of the general drift of both parties 
in the House of Commons in the direction of State and 
trade-union tyranny, we still believe that unless fluidity 
of organization is maintained progress will be checked. 
That is a reason perhaps which will appeal little to the 
public in its present state of mind, for it involves looking 
further ahead than the average member of the public or, 
at any rate, the average member of Parliament is willing 
to do. 

But there is a further reason against these compulsory 
arrangements which ought to appeal at once to any one 
who has the least lingering respect for those old principles 
of liberty upon which the English Constitution has been 
built. Under present conditions a trade union is no longer 
a merely professional organization. Trade unions, in spite 
of the efforts made by such men as Mr. W. V. Osborne, 
have insisted upon becoming political organizations, with 
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the result that every man who joins a trade union 
finds himself committed, not only to the advance of 
the professional interests of himself and his fellows, 
but also to a particular set of litical opinions, 
many of which may be entirely abhorrent to him. 
To take a notorious case, the Labour Party, which politi- 
cally represents the bulk of the trade unions of the country, 
is committed to the policy of secular education, with the 
result that Churchmen and Roman Catholics cannot join a 
trade union without finding that their subscriptions and 
their influence are being used to advance a cause which is 
repugnant to them. For this reason alone it is imperative to 
resist the demand of trade unionists that only union work- 
men shall be employed, and whatever concession the 
employers of the Port of London may make in the hope 
of securing permanent peace it is their bounden duty at 
any cost to maintain their present impartiality between 
union and non-union labour. 





THE CHARACTER OF KING EDWARD VII. 
HE publication of each new volume of the “ Dictionary 
T of National Biography ” is an event, for in no country 
in the world has private enterprise, unaided by the State 
or by any formal academic authority, provided such a 
thorough and distinguished work of reference and research. 
A new supplementary volume (Smith, Elder and Co., lis. 
net) has just been published, and its exceptional interest 
is at once apparent when it is said that it contains, besides 
the biography of King Edward VIL., those of Lord Salis- 
bury, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Dufferin, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Redvers Buller, 5S. H. Butcher, 
Lord Acton, Sir Charles Dilke, and Lady Burdett-Coutts. 
The difficulty when one plunges into such a volume is to stop 
reading. No doubt time will readjust the present sense of the 
relative importance of several of the subjects, but the editor, 
Sir Sidney Lee, is a calm and experienced arbiter, and 
we should think ne one could have anticipated more pene- 
tratingly the probable revenges of time. We wish to deal 
here only with the remarkable biography of King Edward, 
written by the editor himself, who has had the advantage of 
being allowed to read many documents and letters not 
hitherto available. Let us say at once how much the public 
owes to the admirable good sense and ungrudging helpful- 
ness of the Royal Family, if we may assume that Sir 
Sidney Lee has received some help from them. There 
is no other country in which the Royal Family would 
display what may almost be called a passion for 
candour. The example is a fine one. Unfortunately 
experience shows that it is almost too much to hope that 
a of less importance should “ make a conscience” of 
elping biographers to arrive at the only method of treat- 
ment which makes biography worth while. Nothing is 
ever lost by telling the truth, so long as it is told without 
malice. Certainly King Edward’s memory will not suffer 
thereby in the long run, though Sir Sidney Lee’s narrative 
may seem at first sight to be something of a severe corrective. 
It rightly explodes romantic stories, which ought never to 
have gained currency among a sonsible constitutional 
people, of King Edward’s superhuman exploits as an 
original and independent diplomatist. 

Two aspects of King Edward’s life appear to us to 
stand out from Sir Sidney Lee’s biography. The first is 
that of his education and the second is that of the part 
he played in the reshuffle of European partnerships which 
opened with the entente between France and Great Britain. 
We have commented before on the strict and virtuous but 
gravely misguided programme of education which Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort drew up for their son. 
He was to become a paragon of good qualities by being 
deprived of the opportunity to acquire virtue in the school 
of real experience—the only school in which virtue is 
likely to be lasting or efficacious. He went to Oxford 
and Cambridge, for example, without learning anything of 
their true life, their good fellowship, and their minor 
temptations, which are the discipline for the greater 
temptations that follow. To our own generation it seems 
strange that Queen Victoria should have believed in such a 
system, but she accepted with a fervour of loyalty, or with 
a complete and most affectionate merging of her own sturdy 
Opinions in those of her husband, the curriculum sug- 
gested by Prince Albert. Sir Sidney Lee says :— 

“ But to his father’s disappointment it was early apparent that 
the Prince was not studious, that books bored him, and that, apart 





from progress in speaking French and German, he was slow to 
learn. It was difficult to interest him in his lessons. The nar- 
row range of books at his disposal may partly explain the defect. 
History, the chief subject of study, was carefully confined to baro 
facts and dates. Fiction was withheld as demoralizing, and even 
Sir Walter Scott came under the parental ban. In the result the 
Prince never acquired a habit of reading. Apart from the news- 
papers he practically read nothing in mature years,” 

He grew up, however, to be a voluminous letter-writer. 
His letters to his friends were plain and unstilted, ex- 
pressed with clearness and facility. Ten days after Prince 
Albert’s death Queen Victoria wrote to King Leopold of 
her husband’s wishes as to the training of the Prince of 
Wales :— 

“And no human power will make mo swerve from what he 

decided and wished. I apply this particularly as regards our 
children—Bertie, &c.—for whose future he had traced everything 
so carefully. I am also determined that no one person, may he be 
ever so good, ever so devoted among my servants, is to lead or 
guide or dictate to me.” 
This determination of Queen Victoria was not a detached 
phenomenon ; it extended to her conduct of her relations 
with her eldest son for a great many years to come. This 
noble and exceptionally wise woman was least wise in the 
relation which meant most to her after the death of her 
husband. Affection and a deep sense of responsibility 
drove her actions through false channels. 

“The Queen was very ready to delegate to him formal and 

ceremonial labours which were distasteful to her, but she never 
ceased to ignore his title to any function of government. His 
place in the royal succession soon seemed to him inconsistent with 
that perpetual tutelage from which Queen Victoria deemed it 
wrong for him to escape in her lifetime. Open conflict was averted 
mainly by the Prince’s placable temper.” 
Queen Victoria’s Ministers anxiously questioned the 
desirability of shutting the Prince off from all State 
secrets. The Queen was generally quite unbending, but 
in 1865 she consented toa plan of allowing him to seo 
some carefully selected specimens of despatches on foreign 
affairs. When appealed to, not only by Ministers but by 
the Prince himself, she would oppose the claim with an 
assertion of the Prince’s alleged faculty for indiscretion. 
Not till the Prince was over fifty years old did Mr. Glad- 
stone persuade the Queen to develop his — latent 
sense of responsibility by encouraging it. Even then she 
yielded reluctantly. “She deprecated the discussion of 
national secrets over country-house dinner tables.” Of 
course, the Prince never abused his trust. It was not till 
1895, however, that he received as of right a “ Cabinet” 
key to the official pouches. We have said enough on this 
subject. The august mistake is not likely to be 
repeated; the full and generous opportunities which 
the present Prince of Wales has of learning the standards 
of ordinary educated men are the exact inversion of 
Prince Albert’s sincere but pedantic method. 

We must skip a long period now and come to King 
Edward’s “ diplomatic ” tours in Europe. Sir Sidney Lee 
removes finally all warrant for the pretty yet most 
dangerous belief that King Edward was a diplomatic 
originator in whose brilliant wake responsible Ministers 
merely fullowed as aiders and abettors. We seem to re- 
member that some Liberal newspaper, writing of King 
Edward's missions abroad, spoke of him on one occasion 
as being “ably seconded by Sir Edward Grey.” At 
the time when King Edward was earning the title 
of “the Peacemaker” among the French we 
ventured to assert that he was far too good a Constitu- 
tionalist to take the game out of the hands of his advisers. 
We said that his peacemaking was certainly confined to 
the exercise of his own natural tact and geniality. Sir 
Sidney Les amply contirms this. King Edward was never 
more than an agent, but an agent of extraordinary com- 
petence. If when he came to the throne he made a 
slight overestimate of a sovereign’s power it was because 
he had never learned from Queen Victoria exactly how a 
British Sovereign ruled. The phase passed almost imme- 
diately. It never recurred. 

“His embodiment in foreign eyes of English aspirations 
inevitably exaggerated the popular importance of his public 
activities abroad. ‘The foreign Press and public often made 
during his reign the error of assuming that in his frequent inter- 
views with foreign rulers and statesmen he was personally work- 
ing out a diplomatic policy of his own devising. Foreign 
statesmen and rulers knew that no subtler aim really underlay 
his movements than a wish for friendly social interconrse with 
them and the enjoyment of life under foreign skies quite unen- 
cumbered by the burden of diplomatic anxieties.” 
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In his relations with his nephew, the German Emperor, 
the King’s placable temper was again the best possible 
instrument, because the proper and natural instrument, 
for the service of his country. 

“The Prince’s sympathies lay with his sister (the Empress 
Frederick) in her struggles abroad, and not unfrequently was he 
moved to anger by what seemed to him the cruel indifference of 
the Bismarcks to her feelings. The complexity of the situation 
was increased by the conduct of her eldest son, the Prince's 
nephew, who now became, as William I1., German Emperor in 
succession to his father. His uncompliant attitude to his mother 
often wounded his uncle and threatened alienation. Yet the 
native amiability of the Prince did not suffer any lasting breach 
between himself and those whose conduct roused his disapproval. 

_. « When in 1890 the Emperor dismissed Bismarck from his 
service, and he became politically his own master, the outer world 
came to attribute to uncle and nephew & personal and political 
rivalry which hampered the good relations of the two peoples. 
This allegation was without foundation in fact. On occasion the 
kinsmen caused each other irritation, but there was no real 
estrangement.” 

In his bearing towards domestic politics King Edward 
was animated by a spontancous optimism. He may have 
tiked the statesmen on one side less well personally than 
those on the other, but he was invariably ready to judge 
every man on his present merits instead of on his past 
yecord. He was never thrown into a panic of apprehension, 
like his Georgian ancestors, because one party in the State 
gave place to the other. His conduct was a model of 
temperateness through the trying time when Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget brought about the Constitutional crisis. 
He did not sympathize with Mr. Lloyd George’s finance, but 
he never attempted to interfere with it. When, however, the 
House of Lords contemplated the fatal step of throwing 
out the Budget—thus thrusting popular arguments into the 
hands of the Government and depriving the country of the 
opportunity of rapidly coming to hate such finance by 
bitter experience of it—King Edward strongly advised the 
Opposition against such a step. As we all know his 
advice was rejected. 

“The political difficulty caused the King an anxiety and irrita- 
tion which domestic policy had not previously occasioned him. 
He found no comfort in the action of any parties to the strife. 
The blank refusal of the Conservative leader to entertain his 
warning was unwelcome to his amour-propre. The prospect of 
straining his prerogative by creating peers solely for voting pur- 
poses could not be other than uncongenial. But while he tacitly 
recognized his inability to decline the advice of his responsible 
Ministers, he had. before him no plan for the creation of peers to 
call for an expression of opinion. To the last he privately 
cherished the conviction that peace would be reached by some less 
violent means.” 

While still in suspense King Edward died. 

We may quote the following words from Sir Sidney 
Lee’s final judgment of King Edward :— 

« A man of the world, he lacked the intellectual equipment of a 
thinker, and showed on occasion an unwillingness to exert his 
mental powers. He was no reader of books. He could not con- 
centrate his mind on them. Yetho was always eager for informa- 
tion, and he gathered orally very varied stores of knowledge. A 
rare aptitude for rapidly assimilating the outlines of a topic 
enabled him to hold his own in brief talk with experts in every 
subject. He did not sustain a conversation with much power or 
brilliance, but his grace and charm of manner atoned for any 
deficiency of matter.” 

More in our opinion might have been suid of the value of 
King Edward’s social qualities, for as a means of attack 
and defence in treating political questions within Constitu- 
tional boundaries they had the character of genius. He 
was a perfect Grand Chairman of the nation. Whenever 
he made original proposals they were not directed to 
taking the business out of the hands of the nation but 
(as in 1910) to keeping the peace in a heated atmosphere. 
When one reflects on the education of King Edward and 
the long period of his exclusion from affairs, and when one 

onders the usual effects upon a man who is thus thrown 

ack on the contemplation of his frustrated desires, the 
wonder must grow that he became a King who was able 
to add to the popularity, if not actually to the stability, 
of the Throne. 





THE REAL SOLUTION OF THE 
IRISH QUESTION. 
HEN a Bill is before Parliament for the remedy of 
a particular disease people are apt to forget that 
there may be excellent remedies which do not need to be 
prescribed in a Bill at all. People fall into the way of 








thinking in Bills as quack doctors think in pills. But the 
cure of a distracted body may be. going on all the time 
from some beneficent agency inside the body itself—an 
agency quite competent to throw off the disease of its own 
accord if only it is given achance. Every careful observer 
of Ireland knows perfectly well that a curative process is 
going on there. Some of us are as confident as we can 
be of anything in the world that the cure of Irish 
distress by this process, if it were persisted in 
would be complete and not very slow either. Most of 
those who pretend that the cure is but an alleviation 
are jealous because the prescription is not their 
own. The cure has the vital principle in it because 
it clearly does nothing to disunite Ireland, whereas the 
first thing that leaps to the eye in the Home Rule cure is 
the fact that it sunders the Irish population into two 
furiously opposed camps. It is as well to remind our- 
selves at this moment just what the remarkable revival in 
Irish agriculture means. We venture to predict that if 
Home Rule can be defeated once more it will never need to 
be defeated again. The next generation will admit that 
the secret of Irish happiness lay in the prosperity of the 
people, and they will wonder that it could ever have been 
imagined that the country could really achieve happiness 
by a violent act of social division. The professional 
politicians who still cling to the belief that Ireland can be 
made a nation by completely alienating the sympathy of a 
prosperous minority will no doubt go on saying what they 
say. But let us be sure of this: they hold their strong 
tactical position through political accidents in England, 
and not because they preach what the farmers any longer 
believe in with any enthusiasm. 


In the current number of the Round Table, a quarterly 
journal on the affairs of the Empire, which is written 
with a distinction and insight that deserve a word of 
hearty gratitude from its readers, there is an article on the 
extent and meaning of this Irish agricultural revival. 
The article draws an extraordinarily vivid contrast between 
the old style and the new in Irish farming. The great 
illusion, says the author, that the Irishman is a political 
animal is being dispelled. The noble truth is being pro- 
claimed that he is a human being. Political thought 
is ageing. For long enough the Irish have played 
at being heroes, saints, martyrs, and rebels. Now 
they are entering the stage of natural humanity and 
domesticity, and are discovering that the problems of 
political economy and successful commerce unite them to 
the whole world. The Land Acts, though they enabled 
Ireland to take a long step in advance, were no complete 
solution of Irish distress. The author mentions the strik- 
ing fact that Ireland has not tilled a single acre more since 
the Land Acts were passed, though the great transference 
of the land from the landlord to the cultivator has, of 
course, been an indispensable part of the revival. He 
shows that better farming and better business are 
regenerating Irish agriculture in the old areas. The first 
man to see through and round the whole agricultural 
question was Sir Horace Plunkett. Every one knows the 
nature and effects of the system applied by him, but we 
doubt whether the magic which has been wrought was 
ever more concisely and more finely told than in this 
article in the Round Table. 

We must quote the author's description of an average 
Irish farmer, who is called Patrick Molony, cultivating his 
average-sized farm in the old style :— 

“We can imagine to ourselves an Irish farmer with twenty 
acres to till, lord of a herd of four or five cows, a drift of sheep, 
a litter of pigs, perhaps a mare and a foal, call him Patrick 
Molony, and accept him as symbol of his race. We will first see 
Patrick, before the new policy came into operation, trying to obey 
the command, be fruitful and replenish the earth. He would be 
fruitful enough. He would have a family of seven or eight 
children, and they would help him to replenish the earth. 
There is no race suicide in Ireland. Patrick’s agriculture 
was traditional. It varied little in the nineteenth century 
from the eighteenth. He grew a little oats and barley, but he 
was strong on potatoes. He fed tho earth with them until the 
earth was sick of them. He might achieve six tons an acre. On 
these he could feed his family and his pigs, with an occasional 
flavouring of American bacon and cabbage. He or his wife made 
butter by rule of thumb, unconscious of bacteria or lactic ferments. 
If things went wrong they did not blame the process. They cast 
the blame on the fairies. ‘heir minds were the stuff out of which 
Mr. Yeats’ poetry was made. The butter was brought into @ 
country town and sold for fivepence, sixpence, or sevenpence & 
pound toa local merchant. It took three gallons of milk under 
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i tem of home skimming to make a pound of butter, and the 
Out Patrick’s cows was rarely of more value to him than two- 
pence halfpenny. Patrick brought his pigs into the fair, and he 
was met there by a pig trust in miniature, a combine of buyers 
who fixed the price for Patrick’s pigs over their whiskey the night 
before; and on the whole the psychological effect of whiskey 
is to make men more generous to themselves than to others. Patrick 
might wait all day with his a pigs, but there was a finality about the 
prices like the laws of the Medes and the Persians. He relied on 
these pigs to pay his rent, and if he brought them back he 
would have the expense of feeding them and the practical 
certainty of meeting the same gang at the next fair. The 
sattle jobbers played the same game with Patrick’s cattle. 
The fairs were ‘laid out.’ Mrs. Molony would come into the fair 
with Patrick. She would have a basket of eggs and some fowls, 
and these she would barter for tea, sugar, oil, or flour. The trader 
would make a double profit out of Mrs. Molony on every transac- 
tion. As a farmer’s profits are uncertain, Patrick often had to buy 
on credit. There is what is called in Ireland a ‘long price,’ 
which is put on when the customer is short of cash. 
Patrick might buy fertilizers which he called ‘bag stuff,’ 
whose power to fertilize his crops he often judged by the 

werful odour it exhaled. If he could not pay in spring, 
the end of autumn would often find the price nearly doubled. 
Patrick rarely knew where his produce went to, whether it was 
devoured in the next county or went across the Channel. He 
might have been pitching it into the void for all he knew of its 
destiny. He was the primitive economic cave man, and the dark- 
ness of his cave was unillumined by any ray of general principles. 
He had a dark appreciation of the intelligence of the middleman 
who swarmed about him. They were the most powerful beings he 
knew, and we needs must worship the highest.” 


What is the new Patrick like? How have co-operation 
and technical instruction helped him? He now knows 
that he is a manufacturer, and he stands out for the right 
of all manufacturers to buy the raw materials of their 
industry at trade prices. Through a co-operative society 
his fertilizers, feeding stuffs, seeds, and machinery are 
acquired on wholesale terms. Fertilizers which used to 
cost £5 a ton are now bought for about half that price. 
He naturally uses more fertilizers, and his crops benefit 
proportionately. But the farmer is not the only one to 
= by co-operation ; the manufacturer produces more 

cause there is more demand, and more production means 
more wealth. Patrick no longer makes butter in the old way. 
His churn has become an ornament for his garden, and 
geraniums or nasturtiums grow in it. There is a creamery 
built by a group of farmers who have clubbed together. It 
is controlled by a committee, and an expert butter-maker 
manages it and markets the butter. pound of butter 
can be made out of two and a quarter gallons of milk, 
and it sells for fivepence or sixpence a pound more than 
the home-made butter did. Patrick’s milk has become 
worth sixpence a gallon instead of threepence. If Patrick 
becomes a member of the creamery committee he learns 
how he is competing with Danes, Americans, Russians, 
and British colonists—with all the world, which was 
“hitherto concealed from his view by a mountainous mass 
of middlemen.” He learns about other countries. “The 
roar of the planet begins to sound in his ears,” and he 
consequently becomes a better citizen of his own land. 
The committees rule out discussions on religion and 
politics; Protestant and Roman Catholic, Unionist and 
Nationalist, lose sight of their old differences in new 
common interests. 

In less than twenty years the Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society, which Sir Horace Plunkett founded, has 
organized a hundred thousand farmers in about nine 
hundred and fifty societies, with a turnover which has 
long been over two and a-half millions annually, and will 
probably reach this year nearly three millions. The 
societies, besides dairying, deal in poultry and eggs, scutch 
flax, buy agricultural implements, secure cheap credit, and 
cure bacon, while some find employment in lace and 
crochet for the women. The Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society has inspired a new pride, a new self- 
reliance. Patrick used to call upon the Government 
to “start a new industry”; now he boasts that 
he has done for himself and by himself what the State 
could not do for him. The only form in which 
he cares about State aid is in the form in which it 
is offered by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. That department, now a dozen years old, 
“ will work in harmony with the organized farmers,” says 
the author, “so soon as political opinion ratifies the 
nation’s acceptance of agricultural co-operation.” What 
an irony that there should be any question of the Depart- 
ment not falling in with the point of view of the prospering 





farmer! But, unhappily, the Nationalist in public affairs 
is too much the “ political animal.” His characteristic is 
to postpone the end to the means. Sir Horace Plunkett 
himself would have prevented the wretched irony, but by 
a piece of incredible meanness the present Government 
dismissed him from the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. And then the politician who 
succeeded him brought an atmosphere of politics into the 
Department. He receives the middlemen—are not they 
Irishmen too !—in the rooms of the Department, and there 
they band themselves together to fight the organized 
farmers. But this is a phase which will pass. The author 
prophesies :— 

“Tt will be as difficult to find an Irish farmer of the next genera- 
tion ignorant of scientific agriculture as it is now, after the 
Education Acts, to find an illiterate. Farmers all over Ireland, 
who used to talk of fertilizers as ‘bag stuff,’ and judged their 
potency by smell, now talk of units of soluble phosphates and 
percentages of ammonia. Our typical Patrick Molony, instead 
of digging up six tons of mediocre potatoes, is much more likely 
to dig up a dozen tons or more per acre. The queer picturesque 
Irish fowl, of incalculable ancestry and with a marked disinclina- 
tion to lay enough eggs to pay for its keep, is giving way to more 
aristocratic fowl with a sense of noblesse oblige in this matter. 
There were six millions more poultry in Ireland last year than thero 
were six years before. The long razor-backed pig, which had some of 
the agility of the Irish horse in leaping stone walls, is being 
replaced by a creature far less picturesque or paintable, more com- 
fortably rounded, in whom good feeding shows rapidly. Every- 
where the quality of the dairying cattle improves and there are 
signs of a revival of tillage.” 

The objection that the preachers of agricultural revival 
are making war on the city is, of course, a crass piece of 
ignorance. As the country prospers so does the town; 
the wealth of the one may be measured by the wealth of 
the other. Sir Horace Plunkett's motto of “ better 
farming, better business, and better living ” is triumphing. 
The author thinks that co-operation will be applied to 
enterprise of every kind in Ireland in town and country 
alike. ‘The fundamental idea has got into the Irish air.” 
Surely here is a real policy. Home Rule is unnecessary 
save as an alleged cure for distress. No one can reasonably 
pretend that itis worth while to split the country for an 
abstraction if prosperity can be won on the basis of Anglo- 
Irish co-operation within the incorporating Union. It will 
be well to keep these facts in mind while the Home Rule Bill 
is being considered, otherwise it may be thought—what is 
perfectly untrue—that Home Rule is at least an attempt to 
do something where something is sorely needed. 





THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 

a". unexpected issue of the Belgian elections is an 

example of a reaction of which traces have lately 
shown themselves in other countries. In France it is, for 
the present, only a Parliamentary reaction. There has 
been no general election, but the members of the existing 
Chamber seem to have discovered a change of feeling in 
their constituents, and to have given effect to it by sup- 
porting M. Poincaré. Englishmen are less fortunate in 
their representatives, and the diminishing popularity of 
the Government in the country makes but little impression 
on their Parliamentary majority. Belgium is the first 
instance in which this change has shown itself in a general 
election, and this fact makes the result interesting to 
Englishmen, notwithstanding the wide dissimilarity of 
political and social conditions in the two countries. 

On the continent of Europe religion enters into every 
political struggle. There the term anti-Clericalism carries 
a very different meaning from any that it has as yet borne 
in England. Among us there is active hostility to the prin- 
ciple of an Established Church, there are occasional revivals 
of a traditional dislike of Roman Catholicism, there is a con- 
tinuous conflict between opposite theories as to the source 
from which the payment of any special form of religious 
instruction in elementary schools should be drawn. 
Happily the resemblance between ourselves and our 
neighbours ends here. There is nothing in England at 
all resembling that passionate hatred of religion which 
underlies the anti-Clericalism of the Continent. The 
sentiment has survived the circumstances in which it had 
its origin. It is as strong in France to-day as it was 
when the clergy were paid by the State and were suspected 
of having a hand in every monarchical agitation. 
Wherever it is found it has the same fanatical character, 
the same determination to allow opponents no measure of 
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freedom which they are not strong enough to extort, the 
same estimate of religion as a thing mischievous in its 
nature and in its consequences. In Belgium this 
feeling has been made stronger by the long reign 
of a Clerical Ministry. The Liberals and Socialists 
have lately joined hands as the only means by which 
they can hope to come into power ; and as the Government 
is “Clerical” the entire Opposition has been “anti- 
Clerical” ; neither term has much real meaning. The 
Constitution places all religion on the same footing and 
the State contributes to the support of all ministers of 
religion alike. Only a fraction of the population are Pro- 
testants, so that the contest at every election lies entirely 
between Roman Catholics and the Liberal-Socialist Party. 
For the last twelve years the Government majority bas 
been steadily decreasing. It was seventy-two in 1900; it 
was six in the last Parliament. The significance of these 
figures is even greater than it appears. In Belgium every 
citizen over twenty-five has a vote, and so far there is 
universal suffrage. But the “fancy” qualifications are 
numerous. Every citizen over thirty-five who has either 
legitimate children and pays five francs a year house-tax, 
or is over twenty-five and owns land of 2,000 francs value, 
or enjoys an income derived from it, or draws 100 francs a 
year from the Belgian funds, has two votes. Every citizen 
over twenty-five who holds certain educational certificates 
or fills certain educational posts which necessitate the 
possession of a certain amount of instruction has three 
votes. It is hard to imagine a system better calculated to 
irritate the mass of the electors who have single votes. 
At every election they may see their candidate defeated by 
a smaller number of voters who happen to have two or 
three votes each. There is something to be said for a 
property franchise, and something even for an educational 
franchise, so long as they only give votes to people who 
otherwise would have none. To make them carry addi- 
tional votes is to hold the two qualifications up to popular 
dislike. By this means, however, the present Belgian 
Government has continued in office for twenty-eight years, 
and as the alternative is almost certainly a Liberal-Socialist 
Government, Ministers are not likely to bring in any 
sweeping Reform Bill. Down to Sunday the general 
expectation was that they would at last be defeated. The 
fall in their majorities had been so continuous that one 
more battle seemed all that was needed to reduce it to 
nothing. 


Probably the prospect of this change had a good deal to 
do with the increase in the Government majority. When 
Liberals ally themselves with Socialists it is usually with 
some misgivings. So long as they are out of office, and 
likely to remain out, this may not count for much. Both 
sections of the Opposition have, at all events in the early 
days of the alliance, a common desire to turn out the 
Government. What is to happen afterwards they do not 
stop to consider. But in proportion as the day of success 
draws near the Moderate Party among them are forced to 
look a little ahead. When the Liberals and the Socialists 
have succeeded in leaving the King without a Government, 
they will be bound to provide something to take the place 
of the Cabinet of which they have deprived him. That is 
a prospect which may well daunt a Belgian Liberal. He 
is not provided with any constructive policy of his own, and 
he has the serious disadvantage of having companions 
who are very well equipped in that way. Is he to accept 
the full Socialist programme ? Is he to give up the land or 
the capital which he has got together with so much pains, 
and to submit to see every form of property nationalized ? 
Ts he to look on without remonstrance while the religious 
Orders are banished, the hospitals laicized, and his party 
saddled with all the unpopularity which these measures 
would certainly engender in Belgium ? And if he brings 
himself to make all these sacrifices what is he to gain in 
return ? Nothing but the barren glory of having brought 
about a change of Ministry and substituted for a policy 
which at least did him no harm a policy which is certain 
to do him a good deal. In theory, no doubt, he dislikes 
the fancy franchises, but he probably possesses one or both 
of them himself, and the abolition of them will only leave 
him with a weapon the less against the Socialists if ever his 

resent understanding with them comes toanend. So 
ong as the Government remained fairly strong there was 
no need to give these considerations any weight in deter- 
mining how he should vote. When all that needs to be 











done to defeat the Government is to break down a 
majority of six, it is no longer safeto leave them out of sicht 
If he were in England he might be content with not yotine 
at all, but in Belgium this is a punishable offence, and go 
as he cannot bring himself to vote for the Socialist candi- 
date, and there is no Liberal candidate to vote for, for the 
first time in his life he votes for a Clerical. The friends 
with whom he has of late allied himself have done all that 
they can to help forward his conversion. He has nothing 
to gain by the ends which they are daily making plainer to 
his uneasy imagination. When he looked forward to an 
Opposition victory he could see no good likely to follow 
upon it. If it was a decisive triumph the new Government 
would be able to give full effect to a really Socialist policy, 
Had this policy been anti-Clerical and nothing more he 
would not have been much disturbed by this prospect. 
The closing of Catholic schools and a succession of pin- 
pricks inflicted upon the Catholic clergy might only have 
amused him. But to-day the anti-Clerical is commonly a 
Socialist as well, and though our imaginary Belgian 
Liberal would not mind a Government which is intolerant 
of religion he has no place in his political creed 
for a Government which is intolerant of private property. 
Even the reflection that a Socialist Government would 
probably be a weak one, and so have no power to pass any 
big measures, brought him no comfort. For a weak 
Government is a Government specially open to pressure 
from its own discontented supporters, and the Socialist 
method of bringing this pressure to bear is by the threat 
of a general strike. As yet, indeed, this is only talked of, 
and to carry it out would probably prove a much harder 
business than those who talk about it imagine. But the 
multiplication of particular strikes is not difficult, and 
in one way or another even these are sure to bring 
general loss and inconvenience. No doubt the main- 
tenance of the present Government in office will not prevent 
strikes. But it will prevent the strikers from having a 
perfectly free hand. A Government which does not 
depend upon Socialist votes is, at all events, in a good 
position for dealing firmly with the riots which, though 
they have no connexion in principle with strikes, do often- 
times attend them. 

The Times special correspondent in Belgium rightly sees 
in the present elections a clear proof of “the growing 
futility of the Liberal Party in the State.” Had they 
remained a distinct political organization they might have 
appealed to that large part of the population which is 
suspicious of Clerical tyranny and apt to discover it in 
places where it may have existed once, but certainly exists 
no longer. By associating themselves with the Socialists 
they must eventually alienate every politician who is not 
prepared to accept Communism in principle. But in 
every old society those who do accept this are still ina 
minority, and a minority which the methods increasingly 
coming into use are not calculated to increase. A party that 
flies to rioting whenever it is defeated at the polls is not going 
the right way towards gaining the good will of peaceably 
disposed citizens. This is especially true when trade is 
good and a country prosperous. The electorate might 
have welcomed even a Socialist Government if Belgium were 
passing through a commerical or an industrial crisis. As it 
is, the Prime Minister can claim that the country has been 
uniformly prosperous under the Government which has so 
long managed its affairs. That is an argument likely to 
have special weight with voters who only go to the poll 
because they are not allowed to stay away. 








LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM. 


E had occasion some weeks ago to comment upon the 
pessimistic view which is commonly taken of the 
political and social conditions of to-day, and we then gave 
some reasons for believing that this view is not justified by 
the facts. Similar opinions are also frequently expressed— 
and, we believe, with as little justification—in the domain of 
the arts. Onslaughts upon modern decadence and threnodies 
upon the lost splendours of the past are the staple of much 
contemporary criticism. Those who have themselves achieved 
the highest distinction may perhaps be thought to have earned 
a right to smile at the clumsy efforts of those who ure still 
struggling to follow in their path; and Mr. Thomas Hardy’c 
recent lament upon the corruptness of modern English pros 
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will be forgiven even if it is distrusted. Mr. Hardy, it will be 
remembered, reached his seventy-second birthday last Sunday, 
and on the same day he was presented with a gold medal by 
the Academic Committee of the Royal Society of Literature. 
On both of these events we are delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of congratulating him. Mr. Hardy used the occasion 
for making an appeal to the Academic Committee to offer 

rizes for the encouragement of pure English in an address 
of which the following passage gives the gist :— 

“An appreciation of what is real literature, and efforts to 

keep real literature alive, have, in truth, become imperative, if 
the taste for it is not to be entirely lost, and, with the loss of 
that taste, its longer life in the English language. While 
millions have lately been learning to read, few of them have 
been learning to discriminate; and the result is an appalling 
increase every day in slipshod writing that would not have been 
tolerated for one moment a hundred years ago.” 
Mr. Hardy proceeded to express his belief that for this de 
plorable result “ the vast increase of hurried descriptive 
reporting in the newspapers is largely responsible,” and gave 
as an added cause “the increasing influx of American 
journals, fearfully and wonderfully worded,” the influence 
of which “has been strongly apparent of late years in our 
English newspapers.” 

Mr. Hardy’s indictment seems to contain two counts, which 
are best treated separately. In the first place he accuses 
modern journalism of being “slipshod” and inattentive to form, 
and in the second place he declares that journalism has infected 
the whole of contemporary literature with the same disease. 
Is it true, then, that lack of style is the besetting sin of 
modern journalism? We have little hesitation in replying 
“No.” But we are bound to say first that we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Hardy’s real quarrel is not with the style 
but with the subject-matter of newspapers. A discussion of 
the meaning of the word “style” would carry us tuo far into 
irrelevancies, but, however it may be defined, style is clearly 
very closely connected with thought, and the excellence of a 
style must surely depend upon its suitability as a vehicle for 
the ideas which it endeavours to express. Style, in fact, is 
essentially something relative, and to attack any style from an 
absolute standpoint, as Mr. Hardy appears to be doing, would 
be a futile occupation. An account of a cricket match in the 
style of Dr. Johnson would not be “real literature,” nor would 
a City article in the style of Walter Pater be an example of 
what Mr. Hardy calls “the splendours of English undefiled.” 
They would, to put it bluntly, be simply silly. The business 
of style is to express, that is, to convey to other people, the 
writer's thoughts and feelings; and before criticising 
it it is essential to discover what it was that the writer 
was endeavouring to convey. Here, then, may be a 
partial explanation of Mr. Hardy’s attack upon journalistic 
style. He saw, as he thought, that much that appeared in 
the newspapers was trivial or mischievous, and assumed that 
therefore their style must be inept or bad. For the first 
half of this view there is doubtless much to be said. A great 
deal of what is published in the Press, and especially the 
daily Press, is necessarily and almost impliedly ephemeral 
in its thought. But it is a long step from this admission to 
Mr. Hardy’s wholesale indictment. On the contrary, we 
believe that, in this ephemeral field, a very great quantity of 
honest, efficient, and able work is constantly being produced 
by writers whose style—whose power of expression—is of an 
extremely high order. It is even perhaps not unworthy of 
comparison with that of the author of the following sentence, 
from which we have already quoted a few words, but which we 
have reserved till this moment for quotation in full :— 

“T don’t quite like to say so, but I fear that the vast increase 
of hurried descriptive reporting in the newspapers is largely 
responsible for this [slipshod writing] in England; writing done 
by men, and still more by women, who are utterly incapable of, 
and unconscious of, that ‘grin of delight’ which, William Morris 
assured us, comes over the real artist either in letters or in other 
forms of art at a close approximation to, if not an exact achieve- 
ment of, his ideal.” 

But in addition to this large quantity of ephemeral but, as we 
believe, able journalistic work newspapers to-day contain 
numerous articles which it would be impossible to criticise 
even on the score of the triviality of their subject-matter. It 
is no exaggeration to say that there is scarcely an issue of 
the more important dailies in which could not be found at 
least one piece of writing of real and permanent value. 
Does Mr. Hardy ever look, for instance, at a copy of the 





Manchester Guardian or the Morning Post? And does he 
consider the writers in the Literary Supplement of the Times 
utterly incapable of, and unconscious of, a close approximation 
to, if not an exact achievement of, his ideal of English unde- 
filed? Perhaps, however, it is unfair to Mr. Hardy to suggest 
that he denied the existence of good journalism. What he 
was denouncing was the influence of bad journalism. We 
have so far been endeavouring to give reasons for doubting 
whether journalism is on the whole as bad as Mr. Hardy 
suggests. It remains for us to state our second point, which 
is that, however bad journalism may be, it can never have the 
corrupting effect upon literature in general which Mr. Hardy 
suspects. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Hardy himself gives us a weapon to 
use against him. In the course of an interesting excursus 
upon the theme that the best way of learning to write prose 
is by writing verse, he says: “I know that it is said in Fleet 
Street that poetry is dead. But this only means that it is 
dead in Fleet Street. Poetry itself cannot die.” No more 
can prose. To whatever extent the hurried descriptive 
reporters increase, to whatever extent the influx of American 
journals grows, Mr. Hardy may feel perfectly secure of one 
thing, that good English prose will continue to be written. 
So long as men have thoughts and feelings they will keep on 
trying to express them. Usually they will fail, and the 
expression will be inadequate. But from time to time some 
one will succeed and will express himself adequately; and if 
his thoughts are profound enough or his feelings splendid 
enough, the result will be great prose. Could it be seriously 
maintained that Sir Thomas Browne would have written slip- 
shod English however many halfpenny papers he had read ? 
What made “Urn-Burial” a masterpiece of English prose 
was partly Sir Thomas Browne's passionate desire to express 
exactly as he felt them the emotions and speculations called 
up in his mind, and partly his success in so expressing 
them; but most of all it was the fact that his mind was of 
such a sort that these amazing ideas arose in it. While 
such minds can still exist there is no need to despair of litera- 
ture or, indeed, of anything. But to create such minds is, 
alas! beyond the powers of the Academic Committee of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 





AN OSTRAKON. 


HE type of intelligence must be exceedingly rare that is 
not moved when suddenly confronted with some object, 
be it. ever so insignificant in itself, which recalls some passion- 
ate incident in the life of a bygone age. Nowhere is such an 
encounter more likely than in the British Museum, where the 
various arcbxological collections are being gradually displayed 
with that scientific classification one looks for in the Natural 
History Section of the Museum. All this is greatly to the 
advantage of the student and visitor ; the collections are ceas- 
ing to be the mere heterogeneous masses of interesting objects 
which gave worry to the former and a severe headache to the 
latter. It is now possible for an intelligent visitor to grasp a 
sequence of ideas with such lucidity that he will go away 
some inches higher in self-conceit with his knowledge ac- 
quired in an hour’s lounge in one of the many galleries. 
For instance, in one of the table cases in the Greek collection 
are many small objects associated with the drama and politics, 
and among them is a bit of broken crockery which seems te 
recall the political conflicts in Athens about the time of th 
battle of Salamis. It is only a bit of a broken vase, an 
“Ostrakon,” just a potsherd, a piece of broken crockery, a 
frail, shell-like thing which a man would have crushed 
beneath his sandal as he passed; but picked up anda few 
words scratched upon its surface, it became invested with a 
fateful power. Associated with a sufficient number of simi- 
larly marked potsherds it became powerful enough to send 
an important man into exile, perhaps never to return, 
This Ostrakon, about one inch and a half long and 
one broad, is inscribed with the name of Teos, and one 
wonders who Teos was; but there is nothing to tell 
All that can be said about it is that it was found on the 
site of Naucratis, a Greek colony in the Nile Delta, a city 
founded about 550 B.c., the only place in Egypt where the 
Greeks were allowed to settle and trade. So Teos may havo, 
been a merchant who became too prosperous for his fellow- 
citizens’ way of thinking; his ostentatious behaviour may 
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have excited their envy and jealousy, and this was one of the 
potsherds in the necessary bullot to effect his temporary 
removal as an obnoxious citizen. Or this potsherd may have 
been sent to Teos anonymously, like the ugly valentines of a 
past generation in our own time—a form of spite, still indulged 
in by a certain class, to indicate the behaviour of the recipient 
as obnoxious to the sender. The inscription scratched on it, 
in archaic characters, reads simply, “'Teos, the potsherd is 
his.” No political significance is suggested, so one may fancy 
it was a sort of Moonlighter’s missive, the Greek method of 
expressing a skull and crossbones and coffin, a mere squib 
w cracker to frighten or annoy the unknown receiver, Teos. 
Perhaps in that case he contemptuously threw it away, and 
a lucky excavator of a later age found it on a dust heap of 
500 B.c. 

The discovery of these inscribed potsherds, however, is so 
exceedingly rare that we may pride ourselves as a nation upon 
the possession of one. Accompanying this specimen in the 
ease is a drawing of three similar potsherds, now in the 
Museum of Athens, which are of transcendent interest. They 
bear the names of Themistokles, Megakles, and Xanthippos 
respectively, and their interest would only be exceeded by the 
discovery of another one with the name of Aristides upon it. 
Such a discovery is scarcely probable, as the ostracism of 
Aristides took place a couple of years before the burning of 
Athens by the Persians. 

In the glamour thrown around the stories of Greece by 
the glories of the Periclean age, a period, though short-lived, 
in which the arts attained an eminence in Europe never since 
surpassed, we are apt to overlook the fact that an austere life 
was practised in Athens as well as in Sparta. Many were the 
checks which the two rival parties, the aristocrats and demo- 
crats, sought to impose upon each other to retain the balance 
of power, and more often than not the leaders were made 
scapegoats of a tyranny which ever sought to wrest the 
responsibility of government from the opposing faction— 
ostensibly for the benefit of the Commonwealth, but really 
for the aggrandisement of party. Among these schemes, 
which seemed to have an impartial character, was a form 
of temporary banishment called “ostracism,” said to have 
been introduced by Clisthenes, a former ruler, but who, 
perhaps, revived it, as its use was said to have existed 


in the very early years of Grecian history. Plutarch 
says it was a punishment never inflicted upon the 
meaner sort, but only upon persons of quality whose 


grandeur and family pride made them obnoxious to the 
people. Thus twenty-four centuries ago; and still the social 
war rages between the extreme parties of society, the rulers 
and the ruled, the aristocracy and democracy. The pendulum 
of power swings between the two extremes, but never yet has 
stayed upon a form of government which shall combine the 
two in happy agreement; that still remains as one far-off 
divine event. 

Ostracism might have been suggested in a far-off sort of 
way by the Ostrakinda,a gambling game played with pot- 
sherds similar to our modern “pitch and toss” (heads and 
tails). A bit of broken pottery, a tile, or a shell was called an 
Ostrakon, and the thrifty but impulsive citizens, finding 
these potsherds ready to hand for use as a “ voting paper,” 
scratched upon them the name of the obnoxious person 
whom the General Assembly (ekklesia) had decided 
it was desirable temporarily to banish. The potsherds 
thus indelibly inscribed were deposited in urns, provided for 
the purpose, standing within a railed-off space in the Agora, 
and at a given time the magistrates counted out the potsherds. 
If the number did not exceed six thousand the ballot was 
declared void, but if more than that number were found then 
the pieces were sorted out and the person whose name appeared 
on the greatest number was declared an exile for ten years, 
having to leave Athens within ten days of the decree. Sucha 
man was said to be ostracized, or banished, by the rule of the 
potsberd. It was not a punishment for crimes and mis- 
demeanours, but, says Plutarch, “was very decently called a 
humbling and lessening of some excessive influence and power 
—in reality a mild gratification of envy.” 

Aristides, who was too upright in his dealings for the 
ordinary Athenian politician, was, perhaps, the most illus- 
trious sufferer, and although he was called “the Just” 
he possessed a political conscience which was at variance with 
a personal one. Such a dual possession is ever inimical to 











true social wellbeing, as all government is reduced to the level 
of expediency. His democratic opponent, Themistokles, in 
due course was ostracized by the faction he had led against 
his rival, Aristides ; for, great administrator as he was, he wag 
not clean-handed; he had enriched himself at the public 
expense. 

The simple manner in which the vote for ostracism wag 
conducted is well illustrated by the story told, that when the 
burghers were inscribing the proscribed person's name upon 
their potsherds, an illiterate citizen approached Aristides and 
not knowing who he was, asked him to scratch the name 
Aristides on his potsherd. Aristides did so, but at the same 
time asked if Aristides had ever injured him. “No,” the 
man replied, “nor do I even know him; but it vexes me 
to hear him everywhere called ‘the Just.” Aristides 
made no comment but returned the potsherd. Well might his 
soul be filled with disgust, aristocrat though he was, for a 
people who in mere peevishness could banish him at the beck 
of a thumping demagogue, although every man that was dig. 
tinguished by birth, reputation, or eloquence was liable to 
suffer by it. Within fifty years of his death ostracism ceased 
to be an engine of the State: it had been in active force for 
about a century; but about 420 B.c., by some perversion of the 
popular ballot, the ban fell upon a demagogue of servile 
origin, and the Athenians were so disgusted with the degrada- 
tion of this dignified form of punishment that its use was never 
afterwards revived. So ostracism passed away into the limbo 
of obsolete systems for the government of the world. The 
illustrious name of Aristides remains as an example of the 
fickle favour of democracy, and in the Ostrakon in the 
British Museum we have an example of the simple machinery 
by which a democracy enforced its will. 





THE “PINSION.” 


ICHAEL HOURIGAN, a picturesquely dilapidated 
figure, was lounging amongst his well-dried turf- 
stacks in Aughavilla Bog, in the glow of the August after. 
noon. His thoughts were running on “the Pinsion,” which, 
both in its relation to themselves and to their neighbours, is 
in these later days a subject of perennial interest to the minds 
of the dwellers in Bogland. Moreover, in true Bogland 
fashion, Michael was ready to give any chance passer-by the 
benefit of his reflections on it, and incidentally on the merits 
of the official who had but lately held the Government purse- 
strings. 

“An’ good-hearted!” he exclaimed. “Don’t be talkin’! 
Niver in all me days did I see so good-hearted a man as was 
Mr. Murray, the Pinsion-Officer. "Iwas almost too good- 
hearted he was. He’d narely wish the people to be blind an’ 
cripples all, an’ disformed, so ’twould be a rayson for him to 
give the Pinsion to iv’ry wan that ‘ud come to him. Whin 
Martin Duffy came along wid the wan shtick (isn’t he a 
child o’ the same year, an’ iv’ry bit as souple as meself ?) 
I heerd th’ officer to say to him, ‘Och, go ‘long! What 
use is the wan shtick to the likes o’ you? Git 
the two, man—git the two!’ Moreover than that, 
Murray ’ud give the Pinsion, an’ no matther what age ye’d 
be. (Sure I’d have the Pinsion long sence meself, only I 
wasn’t in his disthrick.) He was in the Post Office there wan 
day, an’ he looked out on the windy, an’, sez he, ‘There goes 
a fifty-year-ould Pinsioner.’ *Deed that was Farrel Rourke 
himself. An’ whin he wint afther the Pinsion d’ye know what 
Farrel said? ‘I'll g’ out in me dishabels,’ sez he, that is a 
thriminjous funny man, for it’s little rounds he goes to in the 
hair-dressin’ Sunday or Monday. So he made up to be as 
odjous a figure-head as ye’d meet on the road. ‘ Ye should be 
ashamed, Farrel,’ sez Mrs. Brody, the post-misthriss, ‘ to 
g’ out in so bad a way. Sure there’s no differ on the Pinsion 
no matther what duds ye’d put on ye.’ ‘D'ye tell me so?’ 
sez Farrel. So thin he wint wid his good clothes, an’ th’ 
officer ’ud har’ly know him. ‘An’ can that be Farrel Rourke, 
at all, at all, or is *t another man?’ sez he. ‘ May I niver sin,’ 
sez Farrel; ‘sorra a bit o’ differ on me that I see, only just a 
clane shave’ (for he wouldn't give in to the change in th’ 
apparel). 

“But now Murray’s gone—good luck go wid him. Och, 
wirra, wirra, for see the loss that man is to all. The’ve sint 
him back to Scotland where the’ got him, an’ begob ef the’ 
haven’t broke the Pinsion he gev on sixteen o’ the Pinsioners 
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ia last Saturday in Corrawallen Post Office. “T'was the post- 
boy tould me. But the’ll niver git the money back from them 
—och no. An’ I wouldn’t think the’d sind them to the jail 
nayther. Sure ‘twas the Governmint’s own man done it, so 
how could the’ go back on the people? 

“That an’ all, there’s nothin’ I see to bring so great a 
change on the face o’ this counthry as the Pinsion. Afore 
the Pinsion ’twould be like ye’d give a man a clout in the face 
go ye'd say to him he should be up to sivinty years of age— 
he wouldn’t abear to hear it. An’ to-day if ye’d say to a man 
ye’d know him to be not a day more nor sixty, that man ‘ud 
har’ly spake wid you afther. That’s quare enough. Moreover 
than that, it’s ’strawnary the mim’ries the people does have 
these times. Nota man in the counthry that has a grey hair 
in the head but minds the night o’ the Big Wind as clear, an’ 
*ud be tellin’ how he seen wid his own two eyes the neigh- 
hours a-settin’ out on their roofs that night through for ’fraid 
the roofs ’ud be swep’ on them. An’ many o’ thim min I'd 
mind to be scholars in the school along wid meself, an’ 
younger too. But I wouldn’t ask to desave. “Twas a year 
later nor the Big Wind that I was born. I'd know that for 
gartin in this way. There was an ould woman was livin’ in 
Drumloona (that’s beyant Belturbet, I niver was in it 
meself) an’ she sint me word wid a man came down our side 
whin the Pinsion came up that I mightn’t go on for it yit 
awhile, sence she’d know me to be a bit younger nor a man 
that marrit her daughter (the’re dead an’ gone this good 
while) an’ he wasn’t up to a year in the night o’ the Big 
Wind. SoI have it all very clear. 

“ An’ there’s another thing where I see a great change wid 
the people. In th’ ould innicent times the’d all be makin’ 
brags to ye o’ the great way the’ were livin’, an’ the fine cows 
the’ had, an’ now the’re just mad wid you ef ye’d let on to 
know the’ have a calf in the place at all, atall! An’ it ’ud 
take for the Pinsion Officer to be sharp enough wid some. 
Dan Quinn (him that has a great place, an’ a house wid a new 
face on it, an’ a kyar, too, mind ye, to g’ out to prayers a 
Sunday) he had all his cattle (an’ a power of them there was) 
laid away there safe an’ sound wid a neighbour, for he got 
word th’ officer was comin’ round that road, an’ he feared the 
Pinsion ’ud be broke on him, ef the fine shtock ’ud be there to 
see. So whin th’ officer came to the place there wasn’t the 
tail of a cow nor a horse-baste out on the land, only just a 
few hins. But he was a bit conthrary, was th’ officer, an’ 
must see all. 

“« What have ye here ?’ sez he whin he came along an’ seen 
the byre, a ruinated, backward kind of a place, that was all 
closed up, where Dan had the horse, an’ the jinnet, an’ the 
pigs that he didn’t git time for lavin’ by wid the neighbour, 
seein’ th’ officer took him at a great dishort. ‘Sorra a 
ha'porth,’ sez Dan, ‘only a loch of ould hay, an’ an ould 
jinnit that’s up to full thirty years of age, an’ she’s the divil 
himself, an’ that wicked she’d kick th’ eyes out of the head 
on ye ef ye’d go to ask for to face her.’ ‘Open that door,’ sez 
th’ officer, for he was a shtiff kind of a shtick was that man, 
an’ very onplisant wid the people. Well, Dan wasn’t too well- 
plazed nayther, I'll go bail, for there was the horse (that’s a 
great horse) an’ a fine young jinnit leppin’ and makin’ such a 
pluther the two o’ them, to be out; an’ ef the pigs (six o’ them) 
didn’t start gruntin’ an’ groutin’ from ’way behind the big 
hape o” hay beyant in the corner, from iver the’ heerd the latch 
o’the door. ‘’Tis a wondher ye’d have them all closed up in 
the likes o’ this black hole, me boy,’ sez th’ officer, ‘an’ you 
wid so fine a run for horses, seein’ ye haven’t a cow nor a calf 
on the land at all, at all.’ 

“So I didn’t hear what kind of an answer Dan had for him 
—the’ said it ’ud rise a laugh to see the face he had on him— 
but ’twas only the wan shillin’ he got afther, annyways, an’ I 
dunno did he take it. To hear him talk he was tarrible ill- 
plazed wid the Governmint, an’ all. 

“An’ d'ye ask, was there a great power o’ the people wint 
out afther the Pinsion in the beginnin’? Begob, ’twas a fair 
show! Whin the day came that the Forms was gev out to 
claim the Pinsion I seen the roads to be just throng wid the 
cars an’ the thraps all out an’ away in purshuit o’ the Pinsion. 
*T was like a hunt was out. The place was black wid them, 
an’ the rattle o’ them down the road was a terror to hear. 
Bethroth there was millionaires too wint out that mornin’— 
millionaires wid pianners evenly—an’ got the Pinsion for all 
that. "Twas wid wings the’ all wint that day. 





“That an’ all it’s glad an’ happy ye’d be whin I'd think o° 
the differ there is now for th’ ould folk forbye in the’ ould 
ancient days. I mind to see two ould crathures that came 
there of a winther night into me mother’s, an’ me a gosson, 
an’ asked the night’s shilther, an’ to lie to the fire. An’ the’ 
said the’ had a bad son that took the land from them, an’ put 
them out of the house evenly, an’ the’d be to thravel the 
counthry on th’ edge of their foot, for ull the’ were so shtiff an’ 
wakely, an’ quare an’ lonesome enough ye’d know them to be. 
Soin the mornin’ me mother said for pure charity for the’ 
ould woman to shtop wid her in the house, an’ help her mind 
the childer, for the support she'd give her. But she wouldn't 
—the crathure—only riz up, an’ sez to th’ ould man, ‘Barney,’ 
sez she, ‘we put in the beginnin’ of our lives wid other, an’ 
wid the help o’ God we’ll put in th’ ind.’ An’ so off an’ away 
wid the two o’ them down the road, an’I niver heerd what 
came to them afther. God knows there was a many o’ the 
likes o’ thim ould crathures came to disolation thim times. 

“ But now it’s th’ ould folk that does be layin’ out for 
themselves ef the’ll stop along wid this wan or wid that, for 
there’s none but is well-plazed to git a Pinsioner (an’ the five 
shillin’s) into the house to live to them. - Last market I seen 
ould Honny McCaffrey that hadn’t a pinny to her name in this 
world afore the Pinsion, only one-an’-sixpence in the week from 
the rates, an’ shared a room in the town wid another ould 
lassie, a-settin’ up there in her cousin Tom Reilly's cart, an’ 
him bringin’ her an’ her little bed away to live to him. Au’ 
Tom’s a warm man, that lives in a fine way. D’ye think he'd 
bring Honny to his house now, only for the Pinsion she has? 
(Many ’ud say she’s a dear bargain at the price.) Not at all 
Why, Tom Reilly wouldn’t look her side. But he'll mind 
her well now. Och, I'll tell ye, it does be grand for the 
likes of her. 

“ Howsomediver ye’d be to laugh the first Pinsion day that 
came to see all there was in the town beyant to dhrink the 
Governmint’s health, that was just only middlin’ fond of it 
afore. Whin Billy Mahon (there’s a man can take his dhrop 
now an’ agen) got the five shillin’s away wid him straight to 
the polis, an’ he lift in the Pinsion book along wid them, so 
the’ should hould it safe for him (for the’re always very 
obledgin’ is the polis). An’ thin off wid him an’ the money 
to Mr. McLoughlin’s, an’—no lie—he niver quit dhrinkin’ 
to the Governmint that gev him the five shillin’s till he found 
himself along wid his Pinsion book very comfortable in the 
lock-up for the night (begorrah! that does be the great hotel 
for some). 

“Och, no, there wasn’t a word more about it afther, for 
there was a power o’ thim Pinsioners wint out on the spree 
that night (troth they’d be very apt to mind it well wid the 
time the’ had), but the polis took it all very aisy an’ quiet, an’ 
the’ve all settled down now, an’ rises no rows whin the money 
’ud be paid to them. 

“Only some does be afeerd an’ onaisy wid the talk o° 
Home Rule there is, an’ who'll be payin’ the Pinsion? Mebbe 
*twill be Misther Redmond himself. But more does say 
*twon’t be long now till we'll all be gittin’ the Pinsion at sixty, 
an’ there’s great times a-comin’ for the counthry, wid manu- 
factures an’ the like. Troth ye wouldn't know how it'll all be. 
But I’ll wait till I git the Pinsion meself anny ways, an’ thin 
I'll see.” MaupE Gop.ey. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—May I thank you most heartily for your review of Miss 
Addams’s book on “ An Ancient Evil”? If ever any of the 
Bills now before the House get into the stage of debate—a 
stage the promoters seem to be most anxious to avoid—then 
the current Spectator can be produced to illustrate the many 
dangers that lurk in the path it is sought to tread. 

The saddest thing in public life to-day is the growing 
despair and the total lack of faith of the social reformer. At 
the first difficulty which human nature presents the visitor 
to the slums retreats to his or her home to draft a Bill for 
Parliament, and the Christian worker leaves the prayer- 
meeting to go ona deputation to Whitehall. A student at 
the feet of Hugh Price Hughes is not likely to debar Christian 
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men from using their political influence for the removal of 
evil, but it is his natural duty to fight against the reimposi- 
tion of the demoralizing practice of the State regulation of 
vice, even if proposed unthinkingly by good people legislating 
in a hurry. 

Your timely review of Miss Addams’s book, exposing the 
horrors of Chicago under police control, should strengthen 
the hands of those of us who are prepared to defend the 
rights and liberties of womankind against the interference of 
official classifiers. Since the supporters of Mr. A. Lee’s Bill 
(which has been given preference among the bundle of Bills 
introduced) attach vital importance to the new and dangerous 
powers sought, which, it is well to remember, the rawest 
recruit to the ranks of the police will be able to exercise, the 
believers in true and lawful liberty will take up the gauntlet. 

The description of police regulation of immorality in the 
city of Sankey and Moody should make every self-respecting 
woman recoil with fury at the suggestion, if ever it should be 
made, that London should follow the outrageous example of 
the notorious Western city. Take three extracts only :— 

“The police, as they themselves know, are not expected to 
serve the public. . . . When the police regulation takes the place 
of law enforcement a species of municipal blackmail inevitably 
becomes entrenched. . . . The corruption of the police department 
is firmly established.” 

It is not my argument that all the supporters of the first 
step in reactionary legislation intend to arrive at this goal, 
but it seems to me, if I am to be firm in my conception of 
the principles of Liberalism, as well as to take a common- 
sense view of such facts as are stated in Miss Addams’s 
volume, that I cannot permit a Bill leading in this direction 
to pass Second Reading without a word of discussion. If 
this aspect stood alone, the high esteem in which the police 
force is now deservedly held should make us adverse from 
rushing a Bill so vitally affecting its future, alike personal and 
official. 

May I appeal to you as a champion of a free Parliament 
not to complain of those who want discussion as punctilious ? 
As one who thinks the Bill harmful to womankind and to the 
police, surely I am entitled to put my views before the House. 
By the way, I was intensely amused to read in Dr. MacDonald’s 
letter of the “indefatigable attempts” of Mr. Lee to get his 
Bill, and also of Mr. Burgoyne’s 100 motions last year. Both 
statements are myths. The Bill has had few friends and they 
have taken little trouble over it. Scarcely any one would 
ballot for it, and to come down a few nights after 11 o’clock 
to make a real effort has been beyond any one’s enthusiasm, 
the attempts to get it through having been almost confined to 
nights when big divisions have been afoot. 

The new tactics of asking for Government time, I admit, 
answers my earlier criticism as to the ubsence of desire for 
debate, but I warn the Prime Minister against the dangers 
lurking in the concession of this request to men who are 
hostile to a Government programme. While yielding to no 
one in a desire to stamp out a vile and slavish merchandise, 
I cannot respond to an appeal from three distinct quarters 
favourable to the wicked C. D. Acts, even if supplemented 
by a committee whose motives are above suspicion, but who 
seem not to realize that the old battle will have to be fought 
again.—I am, Sir, &c., F, HANDEL Booru. 

House of Commons, S.W. 

[We profoundly disagree with Mr. Booth. There can be 
no comparison between our own police and those in Chicago, 
who are part and parcel of a graded system of corruption. 
The Chicago police pass on bribes—in political support 
if not in money—to those above them.—Ep. Spectator.] 





GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION IN TRADE 
DISPUTES. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Spectator,” | 

Sir,—Surely by this time the Government and the British 
public must have had the fact impressed on them, or, at any 
rate, be in process of becoming convinced of the unwisdom 
of the Government in constantly interfering in trade disputes. 
If anything is certain it is that in the future the Government 
must either doa great deal more or a great deal less than 
it has been doing. 

By appointing chairmen to fix the price of labour in the 
coal industry they will shortly be landed in the necessity of 
fixing the price of the product of that labour, and if the 











workers in the coal industry find that by Government inter. 
vention they have got something out of it then the workers 
in every large industry in the country will demand chairmen 
to fix their wages too, and why not? If every time there 
is a strike the Government’s official gets the workers 
something, whether they are right or wrong, then they have 
only to ask a lot to get a little, and they would be very foolish 
if they were not perpetually asking for something. 

Now, whenever you hear a person say, “ Something must be 
done,” you may be absolutely certain that that person does 
not know himself what that something ought tobe. Fora 
fortnight before, and also during, the late coal strike we had 
the popular Press shrieking hysterically for something to be 
done by the Government withott the least semblance of an 
idea being suggested as to what that something ought to be, 
If those newspapers had advised the Government to keep the 
ring and proclaim the right to strike and the right to work— 
for freedom is our most precious heritage—and told the 
Government to keep out of the fight, then in all probability 
the strike would have lasted only half the time it did instead 
of the colliers waiting to see what the Government would do 
for them. Perhaps the Unionist halfpenny papers wanted 
the Government to get itself tied up in a knot by interfering, 
If so, they have certainly succeeded. 

If the Government does not cease interfering we shall be 
landed in Communism and forced labour. As I have said 
before, is it not now patent that in the future the Government 
must either do a great deal more or a great deal less in State 
regulation of trade? The Government can make its choice 
between Communism, with its necessary accompaniment of 
ultimate slavery, or individualism and freedom. Capital and 
Labour will be far better friends in the long run for an 
occasional fight to a finish, and the sum total of human misery 
caused through strikes will in the end be far less than it will 
be if the Government wedge be not perpetually driven in 
between the employer and employed. 

Nor would the interference of the Industrial Council be any 
more wise or successful than Government intervention, for no 
one industry is likely to submit to be dictated to by a dozen 
other industries which are not parties to the quarrel.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Srupent or Contemporary History, 





CHURCH LANDS. 

(To rue Eprror or tre “Sprrctaror.”"] 
Srr,—As so much discussion is going on at present regarding 
the manner in which monastic property was disposed of by 
King Henry VIII., some of your readers may be interested in 
the following extract from a short history of the Benedictine 
Priory of Ewenny, Glamorgan, attached to the Abbey of 
Gloucester :— 

“In 1546 Carne bought the Priory (Ewenny), with all the lands 
belonging to it, and succeeded to all the rights and privileges of 
the Convent on payment down of £727 6s.4d. The original Royal 
Grant, in Latin, bearing the seal and signature of King Henry is 
still in the records at Ewenny, but is much too long to give 
verbatim.” 

This grant is dated August 14th, 1546. The fact of the priory 
having been purchased is interesting in view of the position of 
Sir Edward Carne, a clever lawyer, high in favour with King 
Henry, for whom he had worked zealously in connexion with 
the divorce of Queen Catherine and the suppression of the 
monasteries.—I am, Sir, &ec., J. P. TuRBERVILL, 

Colonel, 
Ewenny Priory, Bridgend, Glamorgan, 





(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srrctaror.”’] 
Srr,—Lingard (“ Hist. of England,” VI, iii., p. 266) has a note 
which perhaps has escaped the memory of your correspondent, 
Mr. E. Pearson. The historian is dealing, in the text, with 
the dissolution of the monasteries, and he appends the follow- 
ing footnote :— 

“ As soon as an abbey was surrendered (1) the Commissioners 
broke its seal and assigned pensions to the members. (2) The 
plate and jewels were reserved for the King; the furniture and 
goods were sold; and the money was paid into the augmentation 
office, lately established for that purpose. (3) The abbot’s 
lodgings and the offices were left standing for the convenience of 
the next occupant; the church, cloisters, and apartments for the 
monks were stripped of the lead and every saleable article, and 
then left to fall in ruins. Burnet, i. Rec. 151. (4) The lands 
were by degrees alienated from the Crown by gift, sale, or 
exchange. From a commission in Rymer (xiv., 653) it appears 
that the lands sold at twenty, the buildings at fifteen years’ 
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rchase ; ers were to hold of the Crown, paying a reserved 
eet se te ano tonth of the usual rent. (6) The annual 
revenue of all the suppressed houses amounted to 
£142,914 12s. 9}d., about the one-and-twentieth part of tho 
whole rental of the kingdom, if Hume be correct in taking that 


yental at three millions.” 
—I an, Sir, &., 
The Vicarage, Prestatyn. 


Merepita J. HuGHEs. 





HORACE ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To raz Eprror or tue “Sprectator.”] 
Sr,—Dan Horace with his usual perspicuity anticipates Mr. 
McKenna’s Disestablishment proposals: Carmina IIL iii. 


50-2 :— 


“cogere humanos in usus, 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextra.” 
I am, Sir, &c., W. W. Grunpy. 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 





“COMMAND OF THE SEA.” 

[To tae Eprror or tae “ Srectator,”’] 
S1r,—May I add a few explanatory remarks to my letter of 
last week? You say that I would apparently have “the 
various areas held by British fleets that varied in size accord- 
ing to the importance of the area held.” But I never said 
anything of the kind. What I maintain is that we must have 
a correct estimation of the importance of areas in order to 
decide whether they are to be held or not in time of war. If 
we are to hold an area, then we must station in it a fleet 
superior to that of the enemy. The size of our fleet will, of 
course, be governed by that of the enemy and by no 
other consideration. Again, you say that all the great 
authorities hold that the sea is “one and indivisible.” 
But this idea is not to be found in Mahan; nor 
in Colomb, who definitely expounds the doctrine of vary- 
ing degrees of control in different areas. Chapter x. of his 
“Naval Warfare,” which is full of the essence of his doctrine, 
begins with the explanatory sub-heading, “Gradations in 
Completeness of Command of the Sea” (‘‘ Naval Warfare,” 
3rd edition, 1899, p. 203). Now if there are gradations and 
degrees of control, then the sea is no longer one, unless the 
phrase is to be interpreted in a chemical and not in a 
strategical sense. Nor is this phrase to be found in Julian 
Corbett, who, in his “ Principles of Maritime Strategy,” says 
it ought to be “ guillotined.” The phrase is certainly a good 
mouthful, but it has no real significance. The only thing it 
can mean is that a fleet anywhere controls the sea everywhere, 
which is absurd. 

But some one may say, “ Why all this fuss about a phrase 
which you say means nothing?” That is the whole point, 
for a phrase which means nothing can be made to prove any- 
thing so long as people imagine it means something. It was 
first used by the naval journalists of the ‘Dreadnought’ era 
in order to uphold the then Admiralty doctrine that Colonial 
navies were useless, and those who use it will sooner or later, 
I think, discern the truth of the Japanese proverb, “ Heavily 
pours the rain on the bat that I stole from a scarecrow.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED C. Dewar, Lieutenant R.N. 

New College, Ouford. 


[To tue Eprror or THe “Spectator.” 
S1r,—There are, no doubt, occasions when slight naval redis- 
tributions should be effected by the Admiralty without a 
flourish of oratory, to the great advantage of the nation. 
But, Sir, if you will pardon my saying so, it is not like you so 
far to misunderstand the present situation as to represent our 
abandonment of the Mediterranean as one of them. For to 
say,as you do, that there has been unnecessary “fuss and 
exaggeration ” (for which, by the way, the Admiralty is not 
im any case responsible) shows that you have misunderstood the 
point of the agitation, which is not whether, given the naval 
force we have mobilized to-day, it is, or is not, advisable to 
detach a squadron of battleships to the Mediterranean 
Sea, but whether, having provided adequately for the com- 
mand of the North Sea, we shall, or shall not, provide in 
addition a squadron to command the Mediterranean. In 
other words, shall we confess, not only to ourselves, but to 
the whole world, that our two-Power standard has been aban- 
doned? It has, of course, long been obvious to anybody who 
did not wilfully deceive himself that, even under the Cawdor 
programme, the two-Power standard was not being main- 





tained; but hitherto the specious plea has been put forward 
that we could afford to procrastinate owing to our superiority 
in pre-Dreadnought battleships. Now we are face to face with 
the situation in which the value of that prevarication can be 
tested. I hope nobody wishes to cancel Mr. Churchill's wise 
decision to strengthen the active fleet in the North Sea, even 
if it had to be done at the expense of the Mediterranean. 
But if these pre-Dreadnought ships and their nucleus crews 
really count, why not mobilize a Mediterranean Squadron 
out of them at once? Is not this the obvious reply to the 
precisely similar step taken by Germany in mobilizing a 
second division of her High Sea Fleet? Can it be that 
there is a shortage, not only of money, but of men, which 
renders the tulk about pre-Dreadnought ships a mere idle 
boast ? 

But, you may reply, these are just such questions of naval 
redistribution (though hardly “slight” ones, even so) which 
vught to be dealt with silently by the Admiralty. And, 
indeed, if these were the only questions raised by our abandon- 
ment of the Mediterranean, it would not be for me to 
write to you about them. But there is involved a further 
question of high policy, in which not only is every Briton 
throughout the Empire interested, but upon which it is 
necessary that all Britons should know how to speak with 
no uncertain voice. We are doing again what I am ashamed 
to say the nation has done before, and which accounts for, if 
it does not justify, the name perfidious Albion which has been 
given to us abroad. We are taking advantage of our ententes 
and alliances, not to use our strength in standing by our 
friends, but as an excuse for shifting some of the burden 
of defence on to their shoulders. We used our alliance with 
Japan to economize our Pacific fleet; and now we propose 
to economize a Mediterranean fleet by an alliance with France. 
Nor do we, by way of quid pro quo, propose to “ guarantee a 
quota of military strength such as we could not produce ex- 
cept on the terms of a conscript army.” We are trying to make 
an agreement with France on the terms of heads I win, tails 
you lose. France is ready to throw her whole manhood into the 
scale, while we, who at best only proposed to throw in ships 
and a few professional soldiers and sailors (not enough, it 
would seem, even to man all the ships), are now asking her to 
defend the vital sea communications of our Empire for us in 
order that we may have more time for what is called by the 
politicians “Social Reform,” time for making money, and 
money for purchasing labour votes. 

I appeal to you, Sir, to call once more upon our fellow- 
countrymen to enter upon a new way of life, and first of all 
to recognize, each one of them, his or her personal responsi- 
bility for the issue; a responsibility which cannot be 
shifted by saying that it is a matter for the Admiralty 
or the Government to work at silently, nor by saying 
that no Government could do the right thing; such as 
call up the Naval Reserves, mobilize the Territorial Force 
for its six months’ training, or pass a Compulsory Ser- 
vice Act right away, because the voter would never vote 
again for them if they did. Let only every honest British man 
or woman say to him- or herself— 

“Somebody had to go in front: 
So I did,” 
and the thing will be done. And the politicians even will reap 
their reward; not only in the gratitude of prosperity, which 
perhaps they do not sufficiently value, but, as they did in 1900, 
in the more tangible form of votes. To doubt this would be 
to despair of the character of the nation, which has never yet 
failed when it has been given a lead. By the time you publish 
this it may be that the call will have come—from the Council 
at Malta. God grant that it may be no uncertain one, and 
that we may all be given strength to follow it loyally—to our 
last breaths, if need be !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp T. Drxon. 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 

[Mr. Dixon entirely misunderstands us if he thinks that 
we would countenance any remission in any part of the 
Empire of the determination to maintain the command of 
the sea. Our argument was purely strategical We hold 
that the essential thing is to make absolutely sure of being 
able to win a decisive victory in that theatre where the 
challenge to us is most urgent. Nothing could compensate 
us for a failure there. If it is proved necessary to remove 
ships from the Mediterranean for the purpose we say that 
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there is no question but that this step must be taken. The 
delivery of uw shattering blow against the mass of the 
enemy’s naval power in the North Sea would incidentally 
secure our position in the Mediterranean. We fully 
recognize the vast importance of the trade routes of 
the Mediterranean. We are as conscious as any one of the 
necessity of protecting the food ships from the Black Sea and 
the East Indies. We should be the first to support any new 
shipbuilding programme that is shown to be essential. We 
do not even use the word “ sacrifice.” It is no sacrifice for a 
nation to spend deeply on its Navy when without its Navy it 
would cease to exist. We have never believed, as our readers 
know, in the nucleus crew system, and if the Mediterranean 
problem should provide a still more complete case against it 
we should be very glad. But that is quite a different point 
from the strategical one we were discussing.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“A DEARTH OF SWALLOWS IN 
SOUTHERN EUROPE.” 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Srecrator,’’} 
Srr,—I have just seen the letter on the above subject in your 
issue of May 25th, and should like to corroborate Mr. Cooper 
Hunt’s letter. Iam staying out on one of the least-known of the 
Italian lakes, where there are no English. The hillsides are 
covered with magnificent chestnut woods right down to the 
water, but there is no sound of birds to be heard. The rich 
Italians who own villas all round the lake keep what are called 
“uccellando,” where, by means of call birds, traps, and fine 
silk nets, several hundreds of birds are often caught in a day, 
many of them of the rarest kinds, It is an expensive amuse- 
ment or “ sport,” as they call it, necessitating the employment 
of one or two keepers and the upkeep of the fine silk nets, 
that are costly to repair, but it succeeds only too well in 
depleting these beautiful woods of every sort of bird and 
depriving the peasants, if they only knew it, of some of their 
best safeguards against insect plagues.—I am, Sir, &., 
M. G. R. 





EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 

(To rue Epitror or Tne “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—In the review of Mr. Stephen Paget’s book, “For and 
Against Experiments on Animals,” in the Spectator of May 
18th there occurs the sentence: “The Report of the recent 
Royal Commission proves, however, by evidence that would 
be instantly accepted as valid in any court of law—the case, 
indeed, in a law court would never be allowed to go to the 
jury—that no experimental operations are performed on 
animals which are not completely under anesthetics.” The 
members of the Commission are not so certain of this. They 
write in their Report (§ 81) :— 

“The evidence shows that while, by respirable anwsthetics, 
such as chloroform, it is possible to establish and maintain, even 
for long periods of time, a condition of complete insensibility to 
pain in the lower animals, as in man, yet their administration, in 
order to secure such anesthesia, requires caution and watchful- 
ness as well as the natural solicitude of a humane and skilful 
operator.” 

It is, I believe, an admitted fact that when application is made 
for a licence to experiment no inquiry is attempted before 
granting the licence into the character for humanity borne by 
the applicant; and with regard to one holder of a licence and 
certificates—who admitted that he had performed painful 
experiments—the Commissioners themselves remark (§ 29) 
that the granting of a licence or certificates to such persons 
“is calculated to create serious misgivings in the minds of the 
public.” Moreover they hold (§ 124) that “stricter pro- 
visions” are required as to the practice of “pithing” (the 
removal of an animal’s brain to prevent sensation) and 
“further limitations as regards the use of curare.” Curare 
is a drug “generally held to paralyse the motor nerves, 
thus preventing the expression of sensations” (§ 83); and 
when it is used in conjunction with anesthetics there 
is danger “lest return to sensibility should take place, 
while the influence of the curare would prevent the 
exhibition of some of the signs of such return.” Now the sole 
object of the provisions and limitations recommended is to 
secure that animals undergoing experimental operations 
should not suffer pain. The measures proposed may or may 
not be such as to uccomplish this object, but it is clear that 
the Commissioners would not recommend them if they shared 





the confidence of your reviewer as to the absence of pain 
under present conditions. All this is, of course, quite apart 
from the question of suffering after operations, and refers only 
to the operations themselves. 

I regret that I read the review too late to write to you for 
the Spectator of May 25th.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marearer Atrorp, 
51 Gloucester Gardens, Bishop's Road, W. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 

[To tue Eprror or THe “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—Miss M. A. Todhunter’s letter in your issue of May 25th 
reminds me that I used constantly to hear the nightingale 
around Clapham Common in the ’seventies, and Nightingale 
Lane, close by, would seem by its name to indicate the some. 
time presence of Philomel in its vicinity. But I am told that 
the rattle and roar of trains have driven the night-songster 
from his old haunts, and that for twenty years he has not been 
heard there. 

The nearest spot to the heart of London at which I have 
listened to the nightingale of late years is Golder’s Hill, 
Hampstead. But there the bird never sang after the last 
week in May. I do not know whether the experiences of 
other bird lovers in respect of the approximate date at which 
the nightingale usually ceases his song tally with my own, but 
personally I have never known the nightingale in Sussex to 
sing after June 8th. I am “credibly informed,” however, 
that he has been heard in the last week of the month, and 
when there has been an unusually late second brood the 
male has been in song till far into July. But these are in- 
frequent exceptions, and I think that, asa rule, the nichtin- 
gale is dumb after the middle of June. 

In this connexion it is amusing to find the Baroness Orezy 
in one of her romances writing of the nightingale as in full 
song at Windsor in October! A vocal phenomenon indeed ! 

As to the earliest date on which the nightingale has been 
heard, the most remarkable and unaccountable experience 
is that of Cowper, whose lines “Toa Nightingale which the 
Author heard Sing on New Year’s Day” are a standing 
puzzle to all students of bird-lore. Cowper was a close 
observer of nature—he was acquainted with the habits of 
birds—and had an ear which enabled him to differentiate their 
notes. One can therefore only account for his statement that 
he heard the nightingale on New Year’s Day on the assump- 
tion that he was the victim of an extraordinary hallucination. 

I have never heard the nightingale before April 10th. 
But there is a wonderful old gentleman in Sussex—a near 
relative, I fancy, of Baron Munchausen—who regularly every 
year hears the cuckoo in February and the nightingale in 
March, though his own are the only ears to which this privilege 
is granted! 

Another error into which more than one popular living 
novelist has fallen is with regard to the ubiquity of the 
nightingale in the United Kingdom. Mrs. Florence L. 
Barclay, in the last chapter of “The Rosary,” completely 
destroys for bird-loving readers the illusion which she seeks 
to create when she writes, generally, of ‘‘the nightingales 
filling the woods and hills with soft-throated music,” and, 
particularly, of “two nightingales answering one another in 
liquid streams of melody.” For the scene is laid in the far 
North of Scotland, where no nightingale has ever sung since 
the world’s creation! The Trent has long been held to be the 
boundary line which the nightingale seldom, if ever, crosses 
northwards. His song has, indeed, on rare occasions been 
heard in mid-Yorkshire, but beyond that—never! And for 
some occult reason Ireland, the greater part of Wales, Devon, 
and Cornwall are taboo to P hilomel. 

But though the nightingale is unknown in Scotland some 
of the very earliest writers to pay eloquent tribute to the 
beauty and charm of his song were Scotch poets—James the 
First of Scotland in “ The King’s Quhair” (written during his 
eighteen years’ imprisonment in Windsor Castle), William 
Dunbar in his noble poem “ The Merle and the Nightingale,” 
and William Drummond, of Hawthornden, in a sonnet 
which ranks among the sweetest lays ever inspired by the 
bird of night. 

James Grahame, “The Sunday Bard,” as Walter Scott 
dubbed him, claims the “sweet Redbreast” as “ Scotia’s 
Philomela”—why it is hard to say. “Our little English 
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Robin” sings as sweetly as his Scottish brother, and I love 
to listen to the sober cadence of his pensive note, but I would 
not dream of comparing it with “the passionate pulse of 
Philomel.” If the author of “The Sabbath” had ever heard 
the nightingale the comparison suggests a deplorably defective 
ear for melody.—I am, Sir, &c., “ THORMANBY.” 


Beckley, Sussex. 





TENNIS AND FIVES. 
(To rum Eprror or THE “ Specrator.”’) 
Sir,—The writer of an article in the Spectator on May 11th on 
“The King of Games” rejects the derivation of the name tennis 
suggested in 1617 by Minsheu and accepted as reasonable by 
Skeat and other “ lexicographers.” It can, however, be defended 
bya good deal of circumstantial evidence to be found in Murray’s 
Dictionary (from which I freely copy) and elsewhere. The 
game of tennis was played in France early in the fourteenth 
century, and from 1350 or earlier was known by its present 
name of la pau(l)me. We know from Italian sources that it 
was introduced by French knights into Florence in the year 
1325 under the name of tenes, a word not found for the game 
in French. Now the French word tenez (imper.), from the 
latin tenetis (ind.), tenete (imper.), which might be shouted by 
an ardent player on striking a ball to his opponent (take the 
ball, if you can!), or more calmly at the beginning of a game 
(you begin ?), might be adopted by Florentine players as the 
name of the game at first, though it never became an Italian 
word in common use—the present name being pallaccorda. 
This supposition is strengthened by the fact that in the 
Colloquies of Erasmus and elsewhere in early books on tennis. 
the server's call is regularly Latinized as accipe or excipe 
(Mitto pilam in tectum, excipe.) In English in fives the server 
cries out “play!” No nation but the English has the word 
tennis or any equivalent. The first notice in Murray is from 
Gower, 1400, where the word is spelt tenetz, manifestly, one would 
think, the French tenes of Donato Velluti orthe imperative tenez. 
That the -z at the end of French words was pronounced ig 
evident. It accounts for a play on words in Shakespeare, and 
for such words as O Yes (oyez) ; assets (assez, ad satis, sufficient). 
In the Rhone Valley many place words end with -z. In some 
(Anziendaz, for instance) the village folk still pronounce the -z ; 
in others (Vernayaz) the orthography remains, but the last 
syllable is lost in pronunciation (Vernaye) ; and, again, in others 
(Tavaraz) the last syllable disappears altogether (T’avare), 
and a legend grows around the new name. In the present 
case the Latin tenetis (tenete) has become the French tenez, 
once pronounced as spelt, and the English tennis. And what 
about fives with no European equivalent? (Baretti’s Italian 
Dictionary : Fives-court ; lwogo ove si giuoca al fives.) Murray 
peremptorily rejects sundry suggested derivations. Tennis was 
originally played, not with a racquet, but with the hand. Hence 
the French name la paume (palma). If tennis was named palms, 
fives might reasonably be named hands. But the slang words 
fives, a bunch of fives, for hand is not found before the nineteenth 
century, and the first mention in Murray for the game is 1636. 
That explanation therefore seems to fail. Where angels fear 
to tread might Irush in? Fives is an inferior sort of tennis; 
a fives-court, an inferior tennis-court. Might not some inven- 
tive Eton youth in early days, some terrae filius, struck with 
the fact that tennis must be tens, conceive the idea that the 
inferior game was only fives? We all have occasion to know 
how schoolboy appellatives stick.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HowarpD CANDLER. 
7 Briardale Gardens, N.W. 





“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 

[To rue Eniron or tae “Srectraror.”’) 
Srr,—Like others I was impressed by the pathetic incident 
of a drowning sailor in the wreck of the ‘Titanic’ crying 
out “ Mother! mother!” in his death agony. Mr. Rees (p. 835) 
drew attention to a parallel case that came within his 
knowledge, and to the fact that a Welsh collier, when 
badly injured in a mine, gave utterance to his feelings in 
the cry “Mam! mam!” which has the same meaning. The 
strong man in his moment of helplessness and despair is a 
little child again, and reverts instinctively and unconsciously 
to the days of his infancy, when his first appeal in pain or 
in danger was to the natural ever-present helper — his 
mother. 





These incidents have a philological interest inasmuch as 
being as wide as humanity, they have originated interjections 
which are found in all lands and in all ages. Thus Sir Richard 
Burton mentions that in East Africa a common ex- 
clamation of the natives in fear or wonder is mdmé! 
mama! “Mother! Mother!” (“ Life,” ii, p. 582); while the 
negro of Western Africa, Peschel says, exclaims in terror 
or surprise mama ! mémé ! and the Indian of New California, 
and, both signifying mother, so that like children they call 
the guardian of their youth to their assistance (“Races of 
Man,” p. 108). The invariable exclamation of a Burman when 
terrified or excited is ameh! ie. mother! Similarly the 
Neapolitan peasant cries, “O mamma mia!” when surprised 
or grieved. Iam not sure whether the exclamation ma mére! 
which escapes from the lips of Jules Verne’s hero, Michael 
Strogoff, as he falls blinded tothe ground is a case in point. 
The call in distress may indeed be either to father or mother. 
The Li Sao (about 300 B.c.) says that men when afflicted, 
wounded, or grieved always cry out to their parents (Journal 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1895, p. 82). In the Western Hebrides 
one in trouble calls on the spirit of his father (R. Lamb, 
“ Saints and Savages,” p. 218). 

I venture to think that in this infantile utterance of 
emotion we have the true explanation of some classical inter- 
jections which our commentators have failed to elucidate; 
such as the ua of Theocritus (“ Idyll,” xv. 89), expressive of 
astonishment, and the pappae! of the Latin comedians 
(O dear!), an interjection of surprise and dismay, originally 
“father!” which survived in Dante’s “ papé Satan” 
(“Inferno,” vii. 1), avaunt Satan. ‘The same account may 
be given of the Greek papai, the cry of the suffering, and 
Homer's O popoi ! as appeals to the father (papa(s) ). 

Finally, it may be recalled that among the Hindus bap re, 
“O father!” the noisy exclamation with which they dis- 
burden their feelings of surprise or indignation, has been 
adopted by the English as a word for a commotion or dis- 
turbance, and has given us the bobbery which our youth 
sometimes “kick up.” The Latin interjections tat! attat! 
tatae ! and the Greek tatta! atta! seem in like manner to have 
been childish invocations of the “ daddy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. SMytHe PALMER. 

Hermon Hill, 8. Woodford. 





MISS NIGHTINGALE AND THE DRUMMER BOY. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “Srecraror.”’} 
Sir,—It is saddening to think how constantly history requires 
to be rewritten! An old soldier of my acquaintance—himself 
a Crimean veteran, and thus one who, as he says, “ought to 
know "—informs me that Miss Nightingale was not present at 
the battle of Balaclava, but only arrived in time to nurse the 
wounded after they had been conveyed to the hospital at 
Scutari. If this be so, I am afraid the version of the story 
you allowed me to quote in your paper last week must be 
abandoned as misleading. No doubt the incident really 
occurred—possibly in one of the Scutari wards—and was 
afterwards removed out of its true setting by some not too 
scrupulous devotee of the picturesque. In any case it is evident 
that we must give up the embroidery of Balaclava height and 
snow-clad field, though not, I hope, the record of the tender 
deed itself, so characteristic of the “Lady of the Lamp.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. M. STEEDMAN. 
Shaw Vicarage, Wilts. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND “CASTE.” 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.”’) 
Sir,—You have remarked on the correspondence which has 
lately been taking place in the Daily Mail relative to the 
alleged caste feeling produced by the public schools. Some 
have been at pains to assert that such caste feeling does not 
exist and others that the public schools do not engender it. 
Why all this bother about a natural phenomenon? Caste, of 
course, exists, and is not confined to any one class. Some of 
us may imagine that for social purposes the world is divided 
between those who come out of the “top shelf” or “ sahibs” 
and others who come out of other shelves, but we are quite 
wrong. Each class makes its own distinctions and has its 
own conventions for placing others in the various categories. 
A butler does not place himself in the same social category 
as a dock labourer, and a City clerk (witb a full-blooded 
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cockney accent) does not consort with a butler. Of what 
use is it to discuss the absence or presence of caste among 
a small class when the caste feeling permeates every section 
of the community P How far social divisions affect political 
divisions may be interesting, but the investigation does not 
scem to lead anywhere or to serve any useful purpose. 
Certainly there seems to be a kind of person who one would 
wager would vote for a Radical Government. He is a horrible 
individual who seems to be a Radical out of sheer cussedness 
and for the purposes of upsetting everything and everybody. 
To such an one reason, facts, argument, and common sense 
are strangers; for his outlook, political and social, is warped 
and hasty.—I am, Sir, a bigoted, prejudiced, and out-of-date 

“ Tory.” 





BOOKS FOR THE N.W. MOUNTED POLICE. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ) 


Srr,—I am sure that some of your readers—I hope very many— 
would like to join in sending a gift of books to the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police. Their reading-room and library, with the 
whole collection of 1,500 books, has been destroyed in a night by 
a fire at headquarters, Regina. Some of us Canadians in England 
and others interested in Canada would very much like to help 
them to replace this collection. Whether personally interested in 
Canada or not, we all owe much to the magnificent force which 
has made the settlement of the Canadian West a chapter of almost 
unbroken peace and good order. 

The books sent should not be trashy on the one hand, nor heavy 
and dry on the other. Good fiction by standard authors will 
doubtless be welcomed, but a fair sprinkling of readable books of 
other kinds may well be included, such as popular biographies and 
works of travel and science. If any lists reach me I shall willingly 
let the senders know which books I think would be most accept- 
able. If any one cares to send his cel of books direct to the 
Librarian, R.N.W.M.P. Barracks, gina, Canada, so much the 
better, but the Victoria League has kindly offered to pack all 
books sent to it for the purpose. They should be sent carriage 
paid and addressed “ Victoria League, care of Hudson’s Depository, 
Wilton Road, London, 8.W.” The cost of packing-cases and of 
freight, if the collection oa that which has been destroyed, 
may come to about £8, if any one cares to help in that way 
the moneys should be sent to the Secretary of the Victoria League 
with an explanatory note.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Howarp Ancus KEnnzpy. 

71 Gordon Mansions, W.C. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tne Eprror oy tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—In the article “The Wars of the Lord” in your issue of 
May 25th the quotation, “I have set thee this day over the 
nations,” &c., is attributed to Isaiah. It is really found in 
Jeremiah, chapter i i., verse 10,—I am, Sir, &c., 
« Allarby,” Mablethorpe. R. J. H. Parkinson. 





A LOST PIGEON. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,”’] 


Srr,—I have found a “ Homer ” pigeon which has on ono of its legs 
a ring bearing the number “786 B B 1911,” and shall be glad if 
any one can assist me to restore it to its owner.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Beverley Road, Barnes. R. J. Bhackwoop. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





SENEX LOQUITUR. 








“The young heart hot and restless, 
The old subdued and slow.” 


SuspvED and slow P—ah no— 
That is the tragic woe ! 
Life has been lengthened, and the baleful art 
Has left a fatal hunger in the heart. 
Youth is prolonged, and so 
Comes on the inevitable woe. 
~ . . . . . 
The gods have many ways 
These latter days 
To torture us—no daring they deny. 
Foolhardy lives we live, and strange new deaths we die! 





But woe of woes to tell 

Is that we will not hear the curfew bell 

Which bids us “ Cover fires ! 

Quench the hot heart, beat out the fierce desires, 
Forgo the fruitless strife 

With empty-handed life, 

Bid the rebellion cease, 

Possess your souls in peace!” 


But no—but no— 

That is the tragic woe, 

Still masquerading in the garb of youth 
As if, forsooth, 

Death could be cheated of his easy prey! 
Still looking for a distant day 

To set the seal on powers 

Which once were ours! 

Still hankering for a place 

In a forlorn, forgotten race ; 

Still urging—striving—vying— 

The sad few moments flyirz !— 

Oh, not the fairest fables told 

Of the young glories in the Age of Gold 
Can pierce with such regret 

As the great loss we heed not or forget, 
The grace divine and sweet of growing old! 








ART. 


a oo 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL GALLERY. 


In Edinburgh, on a swelling mound of earth that spans the 
valley where the old Nor’ Loch was, are set two low classical 
buildings designed at the end of the period in which Edin- 
burgh had made a really important and individual contribution 
to the revival of classical architecture in Britain. They are 
both the work of Playfair, erected in the first part of 
last century. The Doric building which faces Princes 
Street and is maladorned by a gigantic statue of 
Queen Victoria that was no part of Playfair’s ele- 
vation was tenanted until last year by various learned 
and scientific bodies; the Ionic building which lies 
behind it was divided between the National Gallery of Scotland 
and the Royal Scottish Academy. A series of quiet manceuvres 
of conflicts of interests and ideals, involving much public- 
spirited effort and finesse, has ended in the transference 
of the various societies to other quarters and the establish- 
ment of the Royal Scottish Academy in complete posses- 
sion of the Doric building and the National Gallery of 
Scotland in complete possession of the Ionic building, 

and thus these two institutions are now conspicuously 
and admirably housed in buildings that are themselves 
beautiful examples of Scottish excellence in art—essentially 
characteristic of Edinburgh, although, of course, it cannot be 
forgotten that they happen also to be characteristic of a less 
modern Athens. Both these buildings certainly proclaim to 
the world as it arrives at the railway station at either end of 
Princes Street that here art is held in honour. All those 
public-spirited gentlemen who worked so well to bring about 
these and other changes affecting the control and the funds 
available for the purposes of art had their reward on Monday 
in beholding the National Collection at last housed and dis- 
played as one of the finer European collections, and in seeing 
the Royal Scottish Academy giving its second exhibition in 
its spacious new home. 

There is something alluring in the sight of these delicate 
low-set pieces of architecture that lie like jewels on the green 
bosom of Edinburgh, linking the classical New Town with the 
picturesque rocks and gables of the Old Town, and the finely 
discriminating spirit revealed in their conception is expressive 
of what the visitor will find inside them. The National Gallery 
is planned in a series of ten octagons lit from the domes; a 
plan which, although prodigal in space, and not the best for 
an impressive ensemble, is yet singularly attractive in the 
vistas through the wide opening, and in the opportunity for 
separate grouping round the six centre-pieces which each 
gallery permits. The visitor is “conducted,” as it were 
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through the galleries, and their smallness and the variety of 
their banging leave him pleased and unsated until the end. 
It is more a charming series of cabinets than an art gallery 
in the modern sense, and excellently suited to a gallery that 
jg more a selection of fine things than a representative col- 
lection. During the first fifty years of its existence, of the five 
hundred works acquired only seventeen were purchased, and the 
munificent grant by the State for this end was, until the other 
day, only a hundred pounds a year, while that sum only became 
available in 1903! But the gifte and bequests to the gallery 
include Michael Angelo’s original wax models for the two seated 
figures and the group known as “ Charity ” on the Medici tombs 
—one of the chief art treasures in Britain—Rembrandt’s 
“Hendrikje Stoffels ” (which can never be really seen until the 
trustees take their courage in both hands and rescue her from her 
present bath of sickly old varnish), Bassano’s “‘ Adoration ef the 
Magi” —probably the best example of the master in 
Britain—and that great Tiepolo, “The Finding of Moses”; 
a pair of Watteaus that excel those in the Wallace Collec- 
tion, three of the best Greuzes and a Boucher portrait of 
La Pompadour that the French critics have called a master- 
piece, Van Dyck’s “The Lomellini Family” and “ An Italian 
Nobleman”—both grand examples of his Genoese period 
—a pair of Hals portraits equal to any in Britain, very strong 
examples of Ruysdael and Jan Fyt, and a lovely river scene 
with bathers and a town by the rare Hendrick ten Oever, 
Jordaens’ portrait of himself, and other things of high 
interest. The English School cannot be studied here, but to 
know Gainsborough at his exquisite best you have to come 
to Edinburgh to see “The Honourable Mrs. Grabam,” and 
there are very unusual examples by Cotman, Old Crome, and 
Morland. The collection has hundreds of gaps, but its merits 
are splendid. It is like an ideal collection by a very great 
nobleman—the gallery of the perfect amateur, 

But in its chief purpose as a treasure-house of Scottish art 
it is really representative and also a collection of fine things. 
Alexander Smith said that the visitor to Edinburgh finds 
himself in a Valhalla of strange gods. But strange gods have 
made converts. At one time among these “ strange gods” was 
Raeburn, whom Redgrave catalogued as a follower of 
Lawrence. In the market, at any rate, he has overtaken 
Lawrence—unhappily, it must be said, by the inferior side of 
his art—and it is not likely that the more transcendental and 
rarer art of Andrew Geddes will much longer be unknown, or 
the art of Scotland’s one imaginative designer and colourist 
inthe grand manner—David Scott. Allan Ramsay, whose 
portraiture in the probity of its draughtsmanship and the grey 
subtlety of his colour has, like Raeburn’s, a closer kinship with 
France than England, is now almost discovered by the col- 
lectors, but the gallery has been fortunate enough to capture 
the portrait of his wife, the portrait of Mre. Bruce of Arnot, 
and the portrait of Rousseau (some time in the possession 
of David Hume), works of a quality to which he has 
rarely attained. The Raeburns number twenty and include 
three masterpieces—the full-length “Colonel Alastair Mac- 
donnell of Glengarry” and the busts of Lord Newton and 
Mrs. Scott Moncrieff, the last-named one of the finest 
“inventions” in British art. Apart from Ramsay and 
Raeburn, the element that seems most present in Scottish 
art here and in the Royal Scottish Academy exhibition, and 
in the excellent Scottish Exhibition at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, is, in a word, the fine flower of amateur painting. 
The impression that occurs again and again is that these 
men, despite their resemblances, came one by one from the 
eutside into the practice of pictorial art, rather than 
belonged to a brotherhood working confidently on 
professional lines, and that sheer love—often a very 
anxious love—of their subject-matter inspired them to these 
curiously unequal achievements. Of style there is not 
very much; of professional swagger, nothing. Often there 
is the pure naiveté of primitive art. It is significant that 
the great professional subjects for the exercise of art are 
almost absent. The five vast skilful paintings of nude gods 
and Biblical heroes, by Etty, here appear startling and alien 
in a gallery where humanity is always clothed ; and of religious 
painting there is hardly a trace. The long ascendancy of 
the Puritans in Scotland accounts for the absence of 
both, and has exercised a weakening effect on the whole 
weight and structure of Scottish art by withholding 
its main foundations. From Thompson, the minister of 





Duddingston, who painted landscapes in his garden studio 
named “ Edinburgh,” so that his servants with a clear con- 
science could tell callers that he had gone to Ediuburgh, to 
the late William McTaggart, who evolved his own lovely form 
of impressionism before he went to Paris at the age of sixty, 
and then found that Monet and his friends had something to 
say on the subject, one can trace various weaknesscs in lack of 
structure and style that suggest isolation from the main trend 
of the art of the time and a hundred original and shy beauties 
that go so far in compensation. Harvey, Allan, McTaggart, 
Hugh Cameron, Tom Graham, and Orchardson in their 
different ways have all something in common apart from 
similarities in technique; a certain spiritual, rather wistfal 
essence in the Scottish character hovers about the 
“fairy gold” of their colour which it may not be too 
fanciful to associate with the lyrics of Burns and the pale 
pastorals of Scottish minstrelsy. Certainly these painters 
have what the lady in Mr. Barrie’s play called “charrum,” 
and even the humbler work of the school has a flower-like 
appeal which one seeks in vain among the much praised modern 
minor Dutchmen. The national collection contains the 
finest known examples of Tom Graham, Scott Lauder, 
Allan, Harvey, and Geddes. If it were not for “The Letter of 
Introduction” by Wilkie, and “ Cupid,” by David Seott, both 
at Whitechapel, one might have said also the finest examples 
of these artists. 

The Whitechapel collection, which contains several 
McTaggarts, forms the first really representative collection of 
Scottish art that London has seen, and, besides introducing 
the South to such potent and delightful artists as McTaggart, 
Scott, and Alexander Fraser, it shows in the charming and racy 
“ Blue Pigeon” of Mr. James Torrance and the snow landscape 
of Mr. George Houston the remarkable qualities of native art 
that still exist vigorously in the North, and very rarely 
make an appearance over the border. After the demonstra- 
tion in force of the collection lent by the Scottish Modern 
Arts Association the exhibition of the year's work 
in the Royal Scottish Academy’s new gallery is rather 
a disappointment; but so was the Royal Academy after 
the exhibition of twenty years’ art at Whitechapel, for 
the retrospective is always the enemy ofthe contemporary. At 
the Royal Scottish Academy two things force themselves on 
one’s attention. One is that it is a European exhibition and 
that foreign artiste are welcomed and given many of the best 
places on the walls at a time when the Royal Academy is 
ceasing even to show examples of its honorary foreign mem- 
bers. The other is that while modern industrial Scotland 
with all its message has not yet found any expression in its 
art, the pictorial possibilities of the Highlands so long 
neglected are at last being reconsidered and interpreted in 
modern esthetic terms. J. B. 








BOOKS. 


—__—~——- 
MONTROSE.* 
OF late years Montrose has come to his own. Mark Napier’s 
volumes began the process of illumination, and the works of 
Gardiner, Murdoch and Simpson, Mowbray Morris, and, not 
least, Mr. Andrew Lang have completed it. No writer, what- 
ever his bias, now questions the great Marquis’s nobility of 
purpose any more than he questions his remarkable genius. 
Carlyle’s “ Hero-Cavalier” ranks among the very few stainless. 
figures in our history. But the story cannot be told too often, 
and we welcome Mrs. Hugh Pryce’s vigorous and skilful 
version. She has read widely and carefully among her 
authorities, and her love for her subject gives the narrative 
a pleasing enthusiasm. Her book deserves to rank as the best 
popular life of Montrose. But the great biography remains to 
be written. Mark Napier’s ponderous volumes are diffuse 
and uncritical, and, admirably as Gardiner and Mr. Lang have 
treated the question, it is only as an episode in a general 
history of the times. Now that we possess such ample evidence, 
is it too much to hope that some younger scholar will do 
for Montrose what has been done for Cromwell and—the other 
day—for Ormonde, and give us a complete study of a unique 
personality and a marvellous career? Such a study should 








* The Great Marquis of Montrose. By Mrs. Hugh Pryce, London: Everett 
and Co. (10s, 6d. net.) 
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give us the different aspects in true proportion, the states- 
manship as well as the military exploite; for the difficulty 
_with a hero is that the glamour and the romance of his deeds 
_are apt to blind us to things whioh, if less dramatic, are equally 
vital. 

To Gardiner Montrose was a great soldier, but inferier to 
Argyll in statesmanship. He was certainly inferior to Argyll 
in the tortuous intrigues which did duty for such in 
seventeenth-century Scotland. But it seems to us that 
insufficient justice has been done to the far-seeing sagacity 
of Montrose’s views. In the beginning of his career he wrote 
@ paper on “ Sovereignty,” which is printed in Mark Napier’s 
Memoir. It is well worth reading, for the views contained in 
it find no parallel till the days of Edward Burke. He says 
that the supreme executive power may reside in a king, or a 
parliament, or a nobility, but it must have some jealously 
preserved legal habitat. It cannot be shared, or anarchy 
will arrive. He ‘s no sentimental monarchist. He admits 
that other forms of govermment have sueceeded, but he 
thinks that for Britain a monarchy is best, provided it be 
limited by the laws of God, the laws of the land, and the 
rights of the people. He is as far from the divine-right view 
as Cromwell himself. He looks at the whole question from 
ihe most practical standpoint. If sovereignty is shared, he 
says, you will have too great power in the hands of subjects— 
Scotland was an awful warning—and then will come lawless- 
ness and then tyranny—the domination of the One. As he 
wrote, the One—in the shape of Cromwell—was commanding a 
troop in England. Montrose is the first great democrat that 
Scotland produced. He signed the National Covenant when 
it was a just and lawful protest against royal interference with 
private rights. He was with the Covenanters when they stood 
for the people of Scotland; he left them when their cause 
became that of a selfish oligarchy of nobles and an intolerant 
Kirk. He maintained with perfect justice that he did not 
desert the Covenant—the Covenant deserted him. In that 
turbid seventeenth century, when men died for half-truths and 
glorious follies, Montrose stands out as a curiously modern 
figure. He had no prejudices except in favour of honest 
government. The Scottish nobility, after their ancient 
fashion, were bent on fishing for their own interests in 
troubled waters. They were stalwart reactionaries who 
opposed the King as they had opposed every other king of 
Scotland, but who cared as little for the Scottish people as 
for the Ten Commandments. It was the same godly crew who 

_after the Restoration were responsible for the barbarities of 
the Killing Time. The Kirk aimed at establishing a medieval 
theocracy and compelling England to subscribe to a creed 
to which nine-tenths of the English people were utterly 
hostile. Montrose stood for toleration, common sense, and 
pure government. “God forgive them!” he said of his 
opponents on the scaffold ; “ they have oppressed the poor and 
violently perverted judgment and justice.” His true avenger 
was Cromwell. When the greatest of Englishmen marched 
North and scattered the Scots at Dunbar he put into practice 
what Montrose had preached. He declared that there might 
be “a covenant made with death and hell,” and his iron hand 
enforced tolerance and restored a little order and prosperity 
to the distracted land. The Restoration, when the great 
Marquis’s remains were given stately burial in St. Giles’s, 
while his old enemy Argyll lay under sentence of death, was 
far less of a vindication, for Montrose had as little in common 
with the Lauderdales and the Middletons and the rest of the 

‘ Court rabble as he had with the Gutbries and the Warristons 
of the Covenant. He had to wait for a century and a half 

‘before a school of political thought arose to endorse his faith. 

Montrose was by far the most modern man of his age, not 
only in views, but in temperament. Sir George Mackenzie, 
the “ Bloody Advocate,” was also curiously modern, as Mr. 
Lang has pointed out; but he was a lawyer who sacrificed 
the spirit to the letter and sank his convictions in a false 
loyalty. Montrose had no such taint. In the famous words 
of his youth, his resolution always was “to carry along with 
me fidelity and honour to the grave.” His peculiar dis- 
tinction is that he combined serene reasonableness with a 
white-hot enthusiasm. There were other moderate men, but 
they either fell out of the battle-line, or, like Falkland, 
fought sadly and despairingly. There were plenty of 
enthusiasts, but, as a rule, they stood for a crude and un- 

practical creed. Montrose was armed and mailed Reason, 





Philosophy with ite sword drawn. He was not a 
mystic or fanatic. He saw life with terrible ee 
his heart was stout enough to make him set about the 
heartless business of reform with a boyish gallantry. And 
he never wavered. Misfortunes which would baye beaten 
another man to the earth only fired his oo 
To such a spirit the gods may send many ielai, ioe 
they usually give what he most desires—a worthy culming 
tion. <And certainly the last act in the great drama is the 
finest. At thirty-eight he died with the lights down and the 
stage darkened, an end which not even Raleigh’s surpassed, 
The Edinburgh mob, violently hostile, were awed into silence 
by the nobility of his presence. Argyll did not dare to meet 
his eye. His last words breathed the truest Christian spirit 
of gentleness and peace. “He stept along the street with 
so great state,” wrote an eye-witness, “and there appeared in 
his countenance so much beauty, majesty, and gravity as 
amazed the beholders, And many of his enemies did acknoy.- 
ledge him to be the bravest subject in the world.” 

His positive achievement is, of course, to be found in his 
campaigns. Foreign observers considered him the greatest 
soldier of his day, and it is difficult to think them wrong. He 
was certainly superior to Cromwell in all the higher develop- 
ments of strategy and tactics. When, at the age of thirty-two, 
he raised the Royal Standard on the Braes of Atholl he had 
a following of Irish levies and Highland volunteers far 
inferior, both in numbers and equipment, to any one of the 
armies which surrounded him. He took them singly, and by 
lightning strokes destroyed them all. He beat Elcho at 
Tippermuir, and then, marching swiftly to the north, took 
Aberdeen and drove off Argyll at Fyvie. His Highland 
following compelled him to invade the Campbell country, and 
it seemed that he was caught in a trap, for Argyll with a 
superior force lay behind him at the head of Loch Linnhe, 
Baillie held Perth, and Seaforth waited to cut him off at 
Inverness. By a flank march, which is one of the great 
exploits in our history, he turned east into the wild mountains 
around the Spean, and by forced marches through icy glens 
fell upon Argyll at Inverlochy and all but annihilated his 
army, The right course was to have marched south, but he 
could not get his Highlanders to follow him, so he was com- 
pelled to continue a desultory campaign north of the Forth. 
His retreat from Dundee when he evaded Hurrie in the dark- 
ness is, from a military point of view, one of the most mar- 
vellous of his feats. Then came more fighting north of the 
Grampians, when he defeated Hurrie at Auldearn and Baillie 
at Alford, and, marching south, scattered the forces of the 
Covenant at Kilsyth. After that his levies melted away, in 
the fashion of Highland volunteers. He tried to join hands 
with the King in England, but the Border lords played him 
false, and his few hundred troops were surprised and broken 
by Leslie at Philiphaugh. Philiphaugh was not a battle, for 
Montrose had at the most six hundred weary men, and Leslie 
had six thousand veterans. In every other fight where he had 
any semblance of a force he proved himself inyincible. He 
never commanded anything approaching a regular army; he 
was always hampered by lack of supplies and clan jealousies, and 
he fought always against immense odds. There are few cam- 
paigns in the world’s history to match it. Montrose is probably 
the greatest soldier that Scotland has produced. We cannot 
judge fairly the work of Wallace and Bruce, and among 
soldiers who fought under modern conditions it is difficult to 
see who can be put above him. Not Marshal Macdonald or 
Frederick the Great’s general, Keith; not any of the excellent 
Scottish soldiers who have fought in British wars, though Sir 
John Moore—if he had lived and if we can call him a Scots- 
man—might have run him close. Montrose seems to us to be 
the only Scotsman who comes near that select inner circle of 
supreme military talent which among men of our race shows 
no other names than Marlborough and Wellington. 





THE DREAMS OF MR. MOREL.* 


We are indebted to Mr. Morel for a valuable collection of 
State papers dealing with the affairs of Morocco from the 
Madrid Convention of 1880 to the Franco-German Conven- 
tions respecting Morocco and the Congo of November 4th, 
1911. Here, we are sorry to say, our praise of Morocco in 


* Morocco in Diplomacy. By E. D. Morel. London; Smith, Elder and Co 
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‘plomacy must stop. Mr. Morel writes with an intimate 


utes of the facts and of the documents relating to them, 
but the inferences he draws from them seem to us to be 
euriously wrong. He enters upon his inquiry with a _ Be 
of prepossessions which colour and distort his whole view 
of European politics. These prepossessions make their first 
appearance in the Dedication. The volume is addressed 

“to those who believe the establishment of friendlier relations 
between Britain and Germany to be essential to the prosperity 
and welfare of the British and German peoples and to the main- 
tenance of the world’s peace and to those who are persuaded that 
the acceptance of national liabilities towards foreign Powers by 
secret commitments withheld from the British ple is both a 
menace to the security of the State and a betrayal of the national 
trust.” 

As it stands the first half of this Dedication would be a 
truism but for one word. The friendship of no nation is 
“essential” to the prosperity and welfare of this country. 
Buttaking Mr. Morel merely to mean that Englishmen ought to 
wish to be on thoroughly friendly terms with a country so 
closely united to us in many ways as Germany is, we can only 
reply in the immortal words of Mrs. Gamp, “ Who denidges 
of it, Betsy”? Individual writers may occasionally have 
grown angry at German criticisms, and individual subalterns 
may have longed to flesh their maiden swords on troops so 
famous, but there our supposed enmity to Germany has ceased. 
No serious provocation has ever come from our side, and we 
have borne with good temper such wild charges as our alleged 
‘eadiness to make a sudden attack upon Germany last summer. 
We have no wish to criticise the growth of the German 
Navy; we only recognize that each step in its progress 
necessitates a corresponding advance on our own part. To 
say this over and over again ought to be needless, but Mr. 
Morel is determined that it shall not be. The second half of 
his Dedication is more mischievous than the first. His 
description of the foreign policy of the Government as an 
“acceptance of national liabilities towards foreign Powers by 
secret commitments withheld from the British people” is 
absolutely misleading. There has never been any secrecy as 
to the object of our ententes with France and Russia. Alike 
under Lord Lansdowne and under Sir Edward Grey that 
object has been the maintenance of European peace. How 
the politicians who ordinarily take pains to identify them- 
selves with anti-militarist opinion should be so shocked at an 
honest effort on the part of Great Britain to make any breach 
of the European peace too dangerous an enterprise to be 
worth attempting is one of the strangest instances of human 
inconsistency. But it is not enough for Mr. Morel that 
the object of our foreign policy should be visible to all 
who do not resolutely shut their eyes to it. He demands 
that every particular of the arrangements between the Powers 
with whom we are acting and ourselves shall be published to 
the world. It is not enough for him to know that the three 
Powers are bound together by a common object; he insists 
that the precise methods by which it is intended to work for 
this object shall be disclosed, It is nothing to him that to 
diselose them would make them useless beforehand. Germany, 
he probably thinks, would be too noble to take advantage of 
our frankness, and no other Power matters. Put into plain 
words, Mr. Morel’s Dedication is an exhortation to the British 
people to have an understanding with Germany rather than 
with France and Russia. He thinks, seemingly, that no part 
of the consequent “commitments” would be withheld from 
the public. England and Germany would throw their cards 
on the table and take all the Powers of Europe into their 
innermost confidence. We suspect that if such an alliance 
should ever be entered into Mr. Morel would find that 
Germany would insist on her plans, at all events, being kept 
strictly secret, and that in consequence of this reserve the 
best-intentioned English Government would again have to 
betray the national trust by a fresh set of “ secret commit- 
nents.” 

Mr. Morel is at great pains to assure us that Germany did 
not desire war in July 1911. His labour is quite thrown away. 
No one has ever supposed that she desired anything of the 
kind unless—and this goes to the root of the matter—she 
could first break up the triple entente. She was pre- 
pared for a war with France alone; she was not prepared 
for a war with France supported by England and Russia. 
Morocco in. Diplomacy is. permeated by one idea—that Ger- 
mauy can do no wrong, and that the policy of every other 





Power must be judged by the extent to which it recognizes 
this cardinal truth. 

In the “ Appeal from Prejudice to Reason,” whick concludes 
the book, we learn that there are three “keys” with whieh 
to unlock the door that separates us from Germany. The 
first is a frank admission that in the Morocco business we have 
not treated Germany fairly, and that on that score she has 
“a legitimate grievance” against us. But if we put the sim 
of Great Britain in this matter at its worst degree of guilt it 
only comes to this, that we did not interfere with the action 
of the French Government in a matter which lay outside the 
scope of the entente. Mr. Morel would apparently have had 
us throw over the entente and invite the tremendous risks 
which such an act would have involved rather than tolerate 
a difference of opinion between ourselves and France as to her 
action in a country where she has many interests and we very 
few. Nor have we any right to take for granted that such » 
difference of opinion ever arose. There is nothing to show 
that Sir Edward Grey disapproved of the French policy im 
North Africa. Together with the majority of his countrymen 
he was probably of opinion that the original German demand 
was unreasonable, and that the concessions ultimately made 
by France were greater than she was bound to make. The 
fifth of the very convenient maps that Mr. Morel gives at the 
end of his volume is ample evidence of this. The second key 
is “the indispensable duty that devolves upon the House of 
Commons to understand the real nature of our relations with 
France.” Here we are faced by the old difficulty. The dis- 
closures which Mr. Morel asks for would be fatal to the object 
for which the understanding between the two Powers was 
entered into. The maintenance of European peace is 
an object tbat all the world may be told. The “com- 
mitments” by which that object may be attained may 
differ from year to year, and almost from day to day. 
It is the old impossibility of combining an effective policy 
with the public conduct of the negotiations which are needed 
to carry it out. The third key is “a serious effort at the com- 
prehension of both the difficulties and the necessities which con- 
front German statesmen and the German people.” “Germany's: 
supreme need to-day ... is not the acquisition of colonies. 
peopled by a German-speaking race, but markets,” and to 
obtain these she needs “a fleet which will make the strongest: 
Power hesitate either to attack her or to ignore her.” When 
has Great Britain questioned either the need or the policy 
which its satisfaction demands? The only comment that any 
English Minister has made on them is that England has her 
needs as well as Germany. No doubt when Mr. Morel goes 
on to say that the interest of Great Britain lies in facilitating 
German expansion in the undeveloped tropical and sub-tropical 
regions he will not find that everybody agrees with him, but 
at any rate no reasonable Englishman dreams of doing any- 
thing to prevent it. We fear that nothing that we can say 
will convey any real consolation to Mr. Morel. Otherwise we 
would answer his question, “ Does any thinking Briton really 
believe that we can suppress Germany?” by a most decided 
negative. It is only in Germany that the existence of such a 
thought in any English mind is aceepted as a fact. 

Since, however, Mr. Morel is fond of questions we wil} 
venture to put one of our own beside his. “ Does any thinking 
Briton really believe that we can allow Germany to suppress: 
France?” If we answer that question, as assuredly we must, 
by saying that we cannot allow such suppression Mr. MoreF 
is supplied with the reason why our policy takes the shape to 
which he so strongly objects. We cannot let France be 
destroyed. That admitted, Sir Edward Grey’s policy is justi- 
fied at every point. 





LIFEBOATS.* 
Mr. Meruiey's history of the development of the lifeboat is 
compact, well arranged, and very well written, and is illus- 
trated by photographs, which are themselves a testimony to 
the carefulness of the author’s investigation. Moreover he 
gives us the history of lifeboats in other countries, as well 
as an account of that sister of the lifeboat—the rocket 
apparatus. The chief, and we undertake to say the finest, 
feature of the development of lifeboats in Great Britain is 
that it has beem associated entirely with voluntary organiza- 
tions. It is only appropriate that the humane impulse to save 


y The Lifeboat ond ite Story, By Nosl T. Mothley, F.B.G.S. Londons 
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dife should have expressed itself without waiting for the State to 
create a system, and that when the voluntary system had 
taken shape it was found to be so good that there was no need 
for the State to interfere with it—and we hope that there 
never will be. The Royal National Lifeboat Institution has 
gradually absorbed most of the local societies, but it under- 
stands the prineiple of voluntaryism, which is its own main- 
epring, 80 well as not to be jealous of the few independent 
eocieties which remain. A good example of a local society 
is the Tyne Lifeboat Society, which was founded in 1789, and 
is unquestionably the oldest society of the sort in the world. 
In 1897 criticisms of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution led to the appointment of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons to inquire into its administra- 
tion. It was found that the financial conduct of the 
Institution was above reproach; and as for the criticisms 
that the boats were not of the best type, and that crews 
had failed in attempts to launch them, or had even refused to 
go to the rescue of ships in distress, the Committee found that 
the Institution had done the best that was possible in circum- 
stances of extraordinary difficulty. The criticisms were no 
doubt founded mainly on two facte—the necessarily casual 
character of the crews in most places and the varying types 
of lifeboats used. In a perfect world it might be that life- 
boat crews all round the coast would be constant in their 
composition and would devote much more time to their train- 
ing. But that is not humanly possible. The fishermen and 
beachmen who now man the boats have an unrivalled know- 
ledge of their own waters, and their daily occupation is an 
unending training for the work of saving life. If the list of 
men on whom the coxswain can draw when the call comes is 
an uncertain one, it is, at all events, long and contains no 
duffers. Errors of judgment there have been, but it is 
childish to contend that regularly paid special crews would be 
free from the possibility of error. Are the regular crews of ships 
thus free? Besides the expense of maintaining them would 
be prohibitive. As for the variation of type in the lifeboats, 
it is absolutely essential to give the crews the design in which 
they have the greatest confidence. It is much better to 
give them a boat which meets their prejudices, and it 
aay be their fads, than to give them a boat that satisfies every 
test of the most accomplished designer in the country but is 
disliked by the men who have to use it. There are no such 
conservatives in the world as coastal sailors. Every section 
of coast has its own foibles and devices, and keeps to them as 
though the experience of neighbouring waters had never 
existed. When a non-self-righting lifeboat capsized and the 
rew were lost it was only too easy to say that such a boat 
should not have been admitted to the service. But 
the men who had used that boat had refused every 
other ‘type; they had insisted on having a boat on 
the lines to which they had been immemorially 
accustomed. One understands how in these circumstances it 
is believed that the Institution has been negligent or incom- 
petent, yet the accusation is unjust, The confidence of a crew 
in their boat is one of the most important elements of security 
and efficiency. They have a right to choose the instrument 
with which they will attempt their terribly dangerous work. 
The design of a lifeboat depends upon the fact that she has 
almost invariably to be used in shoal waters where the short, 
vicious, confused, and breaking seas have an entirely different 
character from the rhythmical movements of the ocean. 
The story goes that William Wouldhave, who is generally 
supposed to have been the inventor of the self-righting boat, 
derived his idea from seeing the broken half of a wooden 
owl floating in a well. He happened to turn it over and it 
immediately righted itself. Any one can test the principle by 
putting the fourth part of a hollow “prolate spheroid” in 
water, or, to state it more simply, a quarter of a cocoa-nut 
shell split from end to end. It will float only with the convex 
surface downwards. If you look at a self-righting lifeboat 
you will see that the high ends represent the curve of the 
«wocoa-nut shell. But by no means all boats for use in surf 
and broken water are self-righters. The Yorkshire and 
Northumberland surf-boats, known as “ cobles,” have alone 
gaved innumerable. lives, but the low, flat stern suggests a 
Dutch origin. There is, perhaps, no special reason for it, 
except the tenacious tradition of seamen. That they have 
grown up to be expert in handling a particular type is itself 
# good enough reason for not changing it. 








The unsinkable principle is, of course, different from the 
non-capsizable principle. The first English experimenter j 
the former principle was Lionel Lukin, who in 1785 followed 
the researches of the Frenchman Bernitres. He relied on air 
boxes at the stem and stern and on longitudinal air compart. 
ments along the greater length of the boat. The first regular 
lifeboat station was at Bamboroagh, but the first self-rightin 
lifeboat was placed at the mouth of the Tyne. She performed 
her first service in 1790 and continued on the station til] 1830 
when she was lost on the Black Middens. Prejudice against 
the self-righter is gradually being worn down. In 1896 
there were three accidents to self-righters, but this was 
because the self-righting capacity of the boats had not 
been sufficiently emphasized. Since 1887 every self-righter 
has been subjected to the test of being able to right herself 
with her sails set (the foresail alone being free) with her 
water tanks full or empty, and with her full crew aboard 
We believe that for the smaller craft the self-righting prin- 
ciple is really indispensable. Mr. Watson's modification of 
the self-righting principle has, however, many advantages for 
larger craft without running any new risk. Mr. Methley 
supplies the following list of the R.N.L.I. fleet :— 

“ The present sailing or pulling fleet of the Institution is com- 
posed as follows :—174 self-righting boats, 39 Watson, 33 Liver. 
pool, 17 Norfolk and Suffolk, 1 Cromer, 1 tubular, and 
3 whale-boats. The steam and power boats are: 4 steam 
lifeboats, 1 steam tug, 7 self-righting boats with motor power 
5 Watson boats with motor power, and 1 Suffolk and Norfolk boat 
with motor power. Since its foundation in 1824 the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution has a record to December 3ist 
1911, of 50,081 lives saved.” . 

The development of the future will probably be in the 
application of motor power. In this respect the United 
States service has shown us the way. The difficulties are 
to guard the propellers from the shocking rough usage to 
which lifeboats are exposed and to have enough men available 
who are really skilled in the management of motors. The 
Institution is no doubt overcoming these difficulties. 





THE TARIFF IN OUR TIMES.* 

Tas is a book which ought to be read and studied by every 
one desirous of gauging the consequences of a return to 
Protection in this country. It is a plain, unvarnished tale of 
the United States tariff from the time of the civil war till the 
present date, and an extraordinarily tangled skein of intrigue 
it unfolds for our instruction. We can only endeavour here 
to set out the general conclusion of the author and to relate, 
as fur as space permits, one or two characteristic incidents of 
the prolonged campaign. The whole book deserves a detailed 
and careful study. 

First, then, as to the general view. “If there was,” the 
author writes, “any public question on which the minds of 
the people of the United States were made up fifty years ago, 
it was that of the tariff.” Out of the experiments of earlier 
years the nation had come to a conclusion 
“which was something like this: As a nation we intend to 
raise money to carry on our business by putting a duty 
on certain raw and manufactured goods brought from foreign 
countries. If we find we are getting too large a revenue, we will 
cut down the duty ; if too small, we will raise it. In placing these 
duties we will do as Alexander Hamilton advised—that is, if there 
is a young industry in the country trying to produce something 
which is essential to war or on which our daily living depends, we 
will protect it from foreign competition until it is established— 
but no longer.” 

For ten years this policy was observed, and in 1857 a Bill 
was passed cutting down the duties to an average of twenty 
per cent., the lowest that they had been since 1816, and the 
people “ looked on this lowering of taxes as a natural step in 
the process of gradual extinction which they had been taught 
to expect.” Public opinion seemed to recognize that a ques- 
tion of morality was at stake. It was uppreciated that 
Protection meant the enrichment of classes at the expense of 
the whole, and more especially the poorer, polation. 
Reciprocal trade relations also were declared to be the natural 
policy of an enlightened and pacific republic. 

“That,” remarks our author, “was fifty years ago. To-day the 
average tax on dutiable goods imported into the United States is 
nearer fifty than twenty per cent. Instead of reciprocity with 


Canada we have had for fifty years in many cases prohibitive Pro- 
tection. Why is this? What has become of the theories and 
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neon 
ractices of fifty years ago? The answer lies in a curious story—a 
story of a panic and a war. 

The first break in the continuity of a policy of reduction 
followed on the panic of 1858-9. The revenue fell and a 
demand was made for an increased tariff. Then in 1861 
came the war of secession, and reduction of taxation ceased 
to be possible. Behind the tariffs which the struggle for 
national existence had made unavoidable, interests grew up 
which, on the return of normal conditions, continued to derive 
benefit from the fiscal burdens of the rest of the community 
Once established the protectionist principle is inexpugnable 
The story, it should be observed, begins, not with a fully 
developed theory of Protection in the sense that a tariff should 
exclude all foreign competition, but in the limited terms 
above ascribed to Alexander Hamilton, and as endorsed, and 
subsequently in posthumously published letters repudiated, by 
J.S. Mill. The instructive lesson for a nation which is con- 
templating resort to Protection consists in the picture bere 
given of the serious uncontrollable consequences of any conces- 
gion to the inequitable principle of a protective tariff. The 
story of the tariff in our times, as related in these pages, 
shows how a protective tariff once established is able to main- 
tain itself and grow to even larger proportions, and how 
powerful opponents are silenced by a corrupt system of 
dividing spoils, while the burden is fastened on an unintelli- 
gent, and therefore uncomplaining, majority. 

Among the controversialists whose arguments and actions 
are portrayed for us in these pages few have been thorough- 
going Free Traders. This has been the weakness of their 
atrategy. They have been adherents of the doctrine which 
justifies the protection of infant industries and of a tariff 
which will redress alleged inequalities in the cost of labour; 
but though time after time the constituencies have returned 
representatives pledged to a reduction of tariffs in respect of 
industries which admittedly had ceased to be infantile or in 
need of exceptional treatment, all efforts for reform have been 
in vain. The art of “lobbying” was brought to great per- 
fection. Every interest had its representative. Official com- 
mittees on the pattern of Mr. Chamberlain’s unofficial Tariff 
Commission sat to give “ hearings” to the various industries 
demanding protection. The representatives of one industry 
“log-rolled” for those of another, and what is represented as 
the deliberate wish of the people was defeated. Of course 
theoretical arguments were invented to cover the shameless 
rapacity and corruption 6f such proceedings. 

‘The so-called “ Mongrel Bill of 1883,” though it lacked 
“harmony,” ¢.c., failed to protect all industries equally, was 
weluctantly supported by Mr. Sherman, a stalwart promoter 
of Protection, on the ground that “the propriety and necessity 
of a reduction of internal taxes proposed by the Bill were so 
urgent that I did not feel justified in denying relief from 
burdensome and unnecessary taxes on account of provisions 
én the Bill that I did not approve.” The “lack of harmony” 
resulted from the fact that only organized interests obtained 
the protection that they required, and this obvious fact was 
a hint not to be neglected in the future. “It was,” says our 
author, “ the semi-official recognition of the organized business 
man in the making of tariff schedules ” (p. 131 et seq.). 

We are beguiled in this country by the promise that 
raw material must always be kept on the free list. 
Mr. Sherman knew better. “If we are to have Protec- 
tion, his view was, all must be protected. ‘The dogma 
of free raw material is more dangerous to the protective 
policy than the opposition of Free Traders.’” In this par- 
ticular Bill Mr. Sherman seems to have failed to get satis- 
factory terms for the different branches of the wool and 
woollen trades, and the omission had to be repaired in 


_ subsequent legislation. The wool growers had to be protected 


by a tax on the raw material of wool. Then the woollen 
manufacturers had to be protected because they had to pay 
more for their wool. Additional protection was accorded as 
againet the more favourable conditions of industry in old 
countries, where the cost of production was lower. Then 
apparently a third ground of protection was put forward. 
The above-mentioned duties only put the American manu- 
facturer on even terms with his European competitor, and 
in-the scheme of a general “harmony,” as conceived by 
the thorough-going Protectionist, the American pro- 
ducer has a right to be put in a superior _ position 
te foreign rivals, so a third duty is imposed. The 





consequence is that famine prices prevailed, and still pre- 
vail, for woollen goods. An amusing encounter on the subject 
of a woollen suit of clothes between Mr. Mills, a Free Trader, 
and Mr. McKinley is given. Mr. Mills remarked that if a 
duty of 100 per cent. is put on the material of a suit of 
clothes costing in other respects $10, the price would prob- 
ably be doubled. As a reply to this Mr. McKinley very 
irrelevantly produced a suit which had cost him $10. This 
was of course no answer to Mr. Mills’s hypothetical case. 
Mr. Mills, however, was at the pains to go into the details of 
the McKinley suit with the following result: “The suit had 
actually cost to manufacture, tariff aside, just $4.98. The 
labour cost was $1.65. The tariff on the wool used in the suit 
was $1.70. Adding this to the $4.98 gave $6.68, andon this 
sum the manufacturer was allowed a duty of 40 per cent, to 
compensate for the wool tax and also of 35 per cent. to protect 
him against the imported article. The whole cost, plus the 
three tariffs, was $10.71. Of course,” said Mr. Mills, “the 
manufacturer has to undersell the foreign suit, and to do so 
he dropped under him 71 cents and sold his $4.98 suit for 
$10 with the help of the tariffs.’ The narrative of tbe tariff 
in our time has its gay as well as its grave passages, and the 
moral for us is obsta principiis, 





THE ROYAL ARTILLERY.* 

It is regrettable that the excellent work which goes to the 
making of such compilations as Colonel Jocelyn’s continuation 
of the chronicles of the Royal Artillery, begun by Colonel 
Hime, should almost inevitably command so limited a public 
Regrettable, not only for the sake of authors whose thorough- 
ness and honest writing, perfectly, if unobtrusively, fitted for 
its purpose, entitle them to recognition beyond the compara- 
tively restricted circle to which their work is primarily 
addressed, but even more so fer that of the ordinary reader. 
The layman’s dread of blue-books and technical detail, by 
causing bim to shrink from undertaking an apparent task, 
robs him in many cases of the genuine—indeed, inestimable— 
pleasure that comes from every heightened consciousness of 
national entity. One need not be an expert to appreciate the 
quality of those countless acts of magnificently quiet courage 
and devotion that give coherence and reality to the life ofa 
corps—acts which, save for the few outstanding instances that 
through chance or merit have caught the fancy of historians, 
one will find recorded in regimental annals alone. On the 
contrary, in reading such accounts the merest civilian is sure 
to be’ rewarded by a twofold pleasure, that legitimate and 
tonic pride of race which it is the strange modern fashion to 
decry—the sense of kinship with those heroes, and conse- 
quently in at least a faint degree a similar capacity—and the 
feeling that to read and remember their exploits goes some 
small way towards keeping them alive, and constitutes, as it 
were, the interest on a debt that can never be repaid. 

The period covered by Colonel Jocelyn’s survey, of which 
this is the first instalment, is vitally important in the history 
of the Artillery, not only because it brought active service 
after forty years’ quiescence, but rather on account of the 
sweeping internal changes which it ushered in—the disso- 
lution of the Board of Ordnance, the abolition of the Gunner- 
Driver system, the introduction of rifled ordnance, and the 
amalgamation of the Royal and the Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay Artilleries. Colonel Jocelyn divides his volume 
into two parts, dealing respectively with the organization, 
matériel, training, and personnel of the regiment from 1854 
to 1858, and with ite work inthe Crimea. Notwithstanding 
the failure of the Gunner-Driver system, our field batteries 
won the highest praise in the war, especially from Todleben, 
“the brain,” as Colonel Jocelyn calls him, “of the Russian 
defence,” who pronounced our artillery superior to the French 
both in weight of metal and the selection of sites of batteries, 
as well as in shell-power and capacity for vertical fire. 
Colonel Joecelyn’s clear descriptions of the theatre of war, 
assisted by seven excellent maps and reproductions of Major 
C. H. Owen's delightfully Victorian sketches—worthy of the 
other R.A.—make it easy for even the inexpert reader to 
follow the tactical evolutions of the different engagements ; 
while to the specialist the numerous appendices, giving full 
detail of the strength, casualties, monthly returns, and the 
like, should prove of extreme value and interest. 


S The History of the Royal Artillery: Crimean Period, By Colonel Julian 
R. J. Jocelyn. 5 a oy Jobu Murray: [2ls.) 
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THE THREAD OF LIFE” 
Tue Thread of Life is a tissue of commonplaces, none the less 
that a few of the opinions expressed are heterodox and a few 
more chimerical. We are at a loss to imagine why such a 
book should have been suppressed in Spain—or anywhere else. 
This royal lady would like to see divorce made more easy. 
This is the most subversive of her views. She would like to do 
without domestic servants, but does not see her way to it. 
She considers domestic service degrading, but would be 
satisfied with any system which enabled domestic servants to 
“live out” and come in to perform their duties. Are there 
any charwomen in Spain ? If so, we imagine that their humble 
profession does not come under the notice of princesses. With 
the greater part of oar author's sentiments we are all in 
agreement and have been since we first wrote a copybook. 
Happiness, we are told, will not be found by selfishly searching 
for it. Publie opinion should never be allowed to override 
the eonscience. Men should be judged by their imdividnal 
merits and not by their social position, &e. With great 
fervour we are enjoined to eschew prejudice such as the 
notion that. “the Jew is incapable of fine intelligence,” that 
“persons of high birth” likewise are “inevitably lacking in 
: great intelligence,”’-that “the mumber 13 is unlucky,” and 
that “the song of a blackbird is the sign of death.” Is it 
possible that any large number of persons can still be found 
to believe such rubbish? We will now call our readers’ 
attention to the best paragraph in a silly, ill-composed, and 
unpractieal book: ‘My conclusion is that all slaves of pre- 
judice should be compelled to live together, separated 
from the living and thinking world, until the day comes when, 
being no longer satisfied with themselves, they will begin to 
be endurable to others.” 





IN UGANDA+ 


Mr. Kircuine has been at work in Uganda for the Church 
Missionary Society for more than ten years. He has thus had 
no small opportunities for making these studies of what he 
calls the “child races of Central Africa.” He evidently has 
natural gifts for this kind of work, one such gift being a 
facility for picking up languages. A man should learn these, 
he tells us, direct from the people who speak them; there is 
a “European flavour” in what is learnt from books. We 
gather that following this method he learnt enough in the 
course of a few months at the first charge (Butiti in the 
Mwenge country) to preach a sermon in the Lunyoro tongue. 
All throngh the book we feel that we are getting first- 
hand information. The people, their ways of thinking, 
apeaking, and living, are presented to us with a 
quite remarkable vividness. “Peoples” we ought to say 
rather than “people,” for the Uganda Protectorate is 
inhabited by a great variety of tribes. There is the broad 
division between the Bantu and the non-Bantu tribes, the 
most important of the latter being those which from their 
habitat are known as Nilotic. Of these the Gan’ are the most 
numerous. There are two cannibal tribes—the Bahuku, who 
dwell on the verge of the Forest of the Pygmies, and the 
Bagisu, who occupy the slopes of Mount Elgon. Lastly, 
there are the Bakeni, who dwell on the Sudd; that is, the 
floating vegetation which chokes more or less many of the 
waterways of Central Africa. The picture of their manner 
of life is as curious as anything that we have ever come across. 
One detail is that they keep their stores of grain and other 
dry food on separate Sudd islands, which are, of course, driven 
about. by the wind. Imagine a housekeeper who did not know 
within a mile or so where her store-cupboard was to be found! 
Of missionary work proper we hear very little. Mr. Kitching's 
book has for its subject the people as they are. Still we have 
glimpses from time to time of what Christian teaching is 
doing; it is raising, to put the matter in a few words, 
the levels of life. Of course the opposing influences are 
numerous and powerful. One of the strangest of these is the 
objection of the women to the Christian practice of mono- 
gamy. “Am I to be left alone to cook, to entertain 
strangers, to do all the household work?” cries the woman 
of Uganda. We have to leave unnoticed many interesting 


* The Thread of Life. Bp BAD, Ge tee Gieke of Sin. With 
Frontispiece and 4 Plates. + Cassell and Co, (10s. 6d. net.) 
"+ On the Backwaters 
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matters; but we must at least mention the sections that dea¥ 
with native proverbs and give aspecimen. “When the first 
white ant makesa whirring do you say, ‘Good-bye, dry bread’?” 
The drones of the white ant swarm are caught to make a 
relish for the millet porridge. But yon must wait for the 
swarm ; the scattered individuals that lead the way are of no 
use. This is the equivalent for our “One swallow does not 
make @ summer.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


M. Purreres Muuer, the able colonial editor of Le Temps, 
has an informing article in the Nineteenth Century on 
“The Truth about the Franco-German Crisis of 19]1,’~ 
based on the recently published volumes of MM. Tardieu, 
Albin, and Mermeix. M, Millet frankly admits that the 
French Government was responsible for the failure of a 
number of Franco-German economic schemes in Morocco 
and other parts of Africa—notably the Franco-German 
consortium in the Congo—but he contends that Germany 
from the first interpreted the 1909 agreement as if France 
had bound herself to give to the Franco-German in- 
terest in Morocco a kind of monopoly from which every 
other nation, not excepting England, was to be totally 
excluded, To this attitude, borne out by the evidence 
given by M. Tardieu, M. Millet traces the crisis of Agadir. 
As for the siege of Fez, he declares that confidential reports 
show that its seriousness cannot be denied, and he holds that 
Sir Edward Grey’s action was not only fully justified by the 
diplomatic events which preceded it, but also by the subsequent 
developments of the Franco-German negotiations. The article: 
deals point by point with the contentions of Mr. Morel in his, 
recent articles in the Nineteenth Century and observes, of his 
reading of Sir Edward Grey’s action, that “never was. 
a more violent accusation made against ‘perfidious Albion” 
even by the most bitter enemy. of England, at the 
time when Pitt’s money was commonly supposed, in 
France, to be currupting the whole of Europe.”—— 
Mr. W. H. Mallock has an interesting paper on “ Labour 
Unrest as a Subject of Official Investigation,” his point being, 
that the most important of these causes are psychological and. 
quite unfit for Parliamentary or official inquiry. Foremost. 
amongst them ke notes increased facilities for travel and 
modern popular education, which, instead of being an aid to 
work, is often a distraction from it :-— 

“In other words, the modern experiment of applying to the 
masses at large.a system of education modelled, se far as its 
general character goes, on that which had previously been applied 
to a limited class only, has had on the majority thus far, all over- 
the world, the effect of increasing their expectations without. 
- ty anything to increase their industrial power of satisfying 
them.” 

Dealing with labour unrest as directly connected with. 
economic conditions, Mr. Mallock lays stress on the optical. 
illusion of appearances. While poverty has been continuously 
decreasing, it has increased relatively te given geographical 
areas, and thus the contrast of riches and poverty has been 
constantly brought home to a greater number of people.—— 
Mr. Ellis Barker, whose earlier articles used to make us. 
envious of the superior all-round efficiency of Germany, 
administers an antidote in his pessimistic survey of her post- 
Bismarckian development. “Germany, which used to be the 
best governed, is now merely the most governed country in the 
world.” Her taxation, like her tariff, suffers from over~ 
elaboration. Parliament is powerless. The old Prussian 
virtues of frugality and simplicity have disappeared. In fine 
“Germany is politically, militarily, economically, administra- 
tively, and morally on the down grade.” Speaking for our- 
selves we feel a little bewildered. The impression we used to 
derive from Mr. Ellis Barker—perhaps wrongly—was that Ger- 
many was irresistible and that our only hope was to mould our- 
policy on hers. Now he marshals battalions of statistics to show 
that thie mighty fabrie is tottering to its fall.——Captain 
Slessor, Secretary to the Delegacy for Military Instruction at 
Oxford, writes on “ Oxford and the Army,” tracing the graduak 
development of a better understanding between the military and 
academic authorities. But “it is the astonishing growth of the 
military spirit inthe modern undergraduate, coupled with the in- 
creasing difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of candidates. 
elsewhere, that has compelled attention to the value of the 
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‘Captain Slessor attaches especial importance to the new 
“provisions regarding the antedating of commissions, which 
vemoves the one great bar to entering the Army through a 
aniversity. In short, “the barriers between the War Office 
and the Universities are vanishing fast,” and Captain Slessor 
anticipates the best possible results from this mutual 
vapprochement.——Mr. A. Silva White discusses “ The Senuasi 
and the Military Issue in Tripoli.” According to his view 
‘ the invasion of Tripoli is merely the initial stage in a cam- 
paign which must be necessarily directed to the conquest of 
(yrenaica—the stronghold of the Senussi—before any 
active steps can be taken to pacify the tribes of the 
Hinterland or inmerlands.”” As for the international 
significance of the adventure Mr. Silva White holds 
that it shapes well for British policy in the Mediter- 
wanean, because, “if there be any logic in the course of 
duistory, it must detach Italy eventually from her subservience 
to the interests of the Triple Alliance, which are in the main 
Continental.” Italy stands to gain little or nothing com- 
anercially or strategically. It has been a campaign of senti- 
anent, for the realization of national aspirations, fulfilling 
a destiny that “perhaps arose in the policy of the Italian 
Republics which enjoyed a monopoly of the trade of Tripoli 
dn the fifteenth century.”"——-We can only briefly allude to 
Dr. Tyrrell’s admirable paper on “ Metrical Versions of the 
Odes of Horace”—in which he gives, on the whole, the pre- 
ference to Conington, and expresses a natural regret that Mr. 
A. D. Godley has so far confined his readings to prose—and 
direct attention to Mr. Charles Bright’s examination of the 
«comparative utility of cables and wireless telegraphy. 

The Finance of the Home Rule Bill is subjected to a 
damaging criticism by Mr. Steel-Maitland, M.P., in the 
National Review. Mr. Erskine Childers, as we note else- 
where, commends it in the interests of the British taxpayer, 
Mr. Steel-Maitland’s examination of the alleged economies 
Jeads him to the conclusion that under the Bill the more losses 
are “cut” the more they grow. The argument for economy 
is largely founded on assumptions and seriously weakened by 
admissions. The most valuable part of the article is a careful 
examination of the Report by the Committee on Irish Finance, 
showing that the Government have completely thrown over the 
recommendations of their own expert advisers without assign- 
‘ing their reasons. As regards possible economies, Mr. Steel- 
‘Maitland points out that the whole policy of the Nationalist 
Jeaders has been to encourage a demand for increases and not 
decreases in expenditure and for doles from the Government. 
The further claims for education, disregarded in the Bill, but 
formulated in a recent letter to the Times by Professor 
Culverwell, strengthen Mr. Steel-Maitland’s contention. 
Finally, he lays stress on the administrative friction likely 
to be produced by the system of dual control. Mr. Lovat 
Fraser reiterates his objections to British participation in the 
Baghdad railway @ propos of Baron Marschall’s appointment 
as German Ambassador in London. There is, he contends, 
nothing to “settle”; we have never obstructed the building 
of the line, and we have no wish to obstruct it now, if it is 
to stop at Basra. “While we remain aloof from the scheme 
a terminus at Basra becomes automatically a necessity, and 
neither Germany nor Turkey has any cause for complaint. 
The moment we enter into partnership with them we sball find 
it difficult to resist pressure to extend the line to Koweit,” 
and such extension would destroy our paramountcy on the 
Gulf, which Sir Edward Grey, following Lord Lansdowne, has 
pronounced to be a cardinal feature of our policy in the East. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser maintains that there is no inconsistency in 
our declining to join im building the Baghdad railway and 
yet participating in the Trans-Persian railway scheme. Apart 
from international relationships, the Persian scheme offers a 
direct and very advantageous land route to India, and the 
Baghdad scheme does not. In conclusion Mr. Lovat Fraser 
effectively disposes of the charge of Chauvinism bronght by 
Radical publicists against those who oppose participation in 
the Baghdad railway scheme.——The editor, in a paper entitled 
“The Ethics of Political Intrigue,” gives the inner history of 
the Unionist flirtation with Federaliam. Briefly it amounts to 
this, that members of Mr. Asquith’s Government were prepared 
to reconsider leading articles in the Coalition creed in order to 
extract support for some vague undefined scheme of Federalism 
safeguarding Ulster, and that some credulous but sincere 





Unionist journaliste Ze into the trap. But no Unionist ex- 
Minister was involved in the negotiations, and the prp- 
posal was extinguished by Unionist protest——Mr. Austin 
Dobson, in “A Mariner of France,” adds another portrait to 
his gallery of eighteenth-century worthies in the person of 
that intrepid Provengal, the Bailli de Suffren, the greatest of 
the sea-captains of France. His splendid record of victories 
and “non-defeats,” as Carlyle called them, is enhanced by 
the fact that he was throughout hampered by the jealousies, 
ill-will, and caution of his captains. It is pleasant to know 
that after peace was declared in 1783 Suffren was cordially 
welcomed at the Cape by nine English captains who had 
fought against him under his redoubtable antagonist Hughes— 
a tribute which gave him more pleasure than anything else. 
We see that Mr. Dobson clearly inclines to the view, which 
did not gain credence till forty years after Suffren's death in 
1788, that he died of wounds received in a duel fought as a 
protest against incompetence in high places. Miss Frances 
Pitt sends a delightful paper on “The Badger,” full of 
intimate observation and ending with an eloquent protest 
against the ignorant prejudice of the badger’s only enemies— 
the keeper and rabbit-catcher. 

Mr. Erskine Childers deals in the new Contemporary with 
“Home Rule and the Unionist Alternative” in the generous 
—we had almost said credulous—spirit to which he has 
accustomed us in hia previous excursions into this domain. 
He examines the Government Bill and he finds it not only 
good, but good business, as providing a final limit to the Irish 
deficit and, “ on a reasonable view of the future, a guarantee 
of its extinction within a short period, and of the resumption 
by Ireland of a contribution to Imperial services.” Then he 
examines the Unionist alternative—or, to be more precise, the 
volume recently issued under the title Against Home Rule : 
the Case for the Union—and finds nothing but a gigantic 
scheme of “constructive pauperization” which ia not only 
costly to the dominant power, but undermines the character 
of the governed. “Rather than give the Irish people 
responsibility, the Unionists will pay any price to stupefy 
the national instinct for self-reliance and self-development.” 
Then he goes on: “ Is it not the curse of Ireland now that the 
people have been taught systematically to look outside Ireland 
for their own economic salvation?” Yes, but by whom? The 
co-operative movement in Ireland has had no deadlier or move 
uacompromising enemies than the Irish Parliamentary Party. 
Mr. Childers’s enthusiasm for Home Rule is, however, tempered 
by one or two salutary reservations. He admits that the fear 
of Ulster is deep and sincere, and he recognizes that, as the 
Bill stands now, dual control will “ permeate Irish adminis- 
tration” and “render economy and reform extraordinarily 
difficult.” ——Sir Edwin Pears, who has recently made a long 
journey through Anatolia while the elections were being held, 
contributes a valuable survey of the new régime in Turkey 
since the revolution and the war with Italy. He freely admits 
the errors and misdeeds of the Young Turks: their resort to 
every sort of pressure and irregularity at the elections; their 
connivance at outrage and assassination in Macedonia; their 
failure to purge the Courts of corruption. But when 
the worst is said, Sir Edwin Pears maintains that the Young 
Turks are a great improvement on their predecessors. The 
people are better off than before the revolution; the revenue 
is increasing; industrial business has made special progress ; 
life and property are more secure; the hostility between 
Greeks and Bulgarians has greatly diminished; Constan- 
tinople is growing tidier, better paved, and busier. The war 
has strengthened the Government, though its continuance is 
a heavy drain on the resources of Turkey. Finally the 
Government and the Committee at its back “have held their 
own so far, are stronger than a year ago, and constitute the 
only alternative to anarchy. Let us make the best of them.” 
——Mr. Seton Watson’s paper on “ Hungary und the South 
Slavs” traces the present conflict between Hungary and 
Croatia to the Hungaro-Croatian Compromise of 1868, and 
sketches vigorously the successive stages of misrule which cul- 
minated in the recent advent to power of Mr. Cuvaj. The article 
ends with an impressive appeal to the Magyars to consolidate 
their hegemony on a basis of comprehension, not of oppres- 
sion.——Commander Carlyon Bellairs discusses the ‘ Titanic” 
disaster and advocates the formation of a Board of Transport 
to watch and control transport questions on the lange scale, as 
the Road Board does on a small seale, without having te go te 
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- Parliament for laws to.meet new conditions ——The Dean of 


Ripon gives us a sympathetic, but not uneritical study of Pére 
‘Hyacinthe, and Madame Jarintzoff retells the curious legend 
of Alexander J., which identifies him with the hermit Theodor 
Kouzmitch, who died at Tomsk in 1864. Her verdict is that, 
in spite of many difficulties, the legend will continue to live as 
“an unproved possibility.” 

“Tsolation or Entanglement” is the title of an article in 
the Fortnightly, by “ Democritus,” which seeks to show that 
nothing but evil to this country has resulted from the policy 
of preserving a balance of power by means of understandings 
and alliances. The writer looks back to the time of Lord 
Salisbury as the golden age of English foreign policy, and 
tries to persuade us that had this state of things been con- 
tinued there would have been no ill feeling with Germany. 
He points out that during his chosen period German colonial 
expansion in Africa took place without hindrance from us. 
But he fails to account for the fact that it was before this 
time had come to an end that Germany determined to build 
her great fleet. She was not driven into naval expansion 
because of our alliances. “ Democritus” believes in the 
policy of splendid isolation, and thinks that alone we 
are more secure, even with France crippled, than with her as 
a vigorous ally. He takes no account of what would be 
our plight if France were compelled to side with Germany 
against us. No doubt the isolation theory has many 
attractions, if we grant that the facts are the same as 
they were twenty years ago; but it is impossible for us not 
to take into account the altered conditions brought about 
by Germany. “Auditor Tantum” states the reasons 
“Why Ulster distrusts Roman Catholicism” and gives a 
series of incidents and facts showing the enormous political 
power wielded by the Roman Church in Ireland. The usual 
answer of the English Liberal, that although this state of 
things prevailed in the past it will not be the same in the 
future, is naturally not an argument whieh appears very con- 
vincing to Ulstermen.——“ Y ” assures us that a new spirit has 
arisen in Belgium which is arousing people to take action, so 
that in the event of war between France and Germany the 
state of things revealed Jast summer shall not again prevail. 
The country is, we are told, deeply stirred, and intends that 
its defences shall no longer be neglected. A remarkable 
statement is quoted by a prominent Socialist, who says his 
party are determined to fight to preserve the integrity of the 
country.——Mr. Laurence Binyon’s poem “ Thunder on the 
Downs” breathes the noble spirit of English patriotism 
inherited from Wordsworth. He begins by describing in 
beautiful verse the wide view on a summer’s day, and then 
Bays: 





“ And this is England! June’s undarkened green 
Gleams on far copses, in the vale between 
Gray hamlets, older than the trees that shade 
Their ripening meadows, are in quiet laid, 
Themselves a part of the warm, fruitful ground. 
The little hills of England stand around.” 
A thunder cloud comes up in a great mass 
. . “above the sun it towers 
Like some vast thought quickening a world not ours.” 
The poet asks the question which in these times inevitably 
rises in the minds of thoughtful men : 
“ And if a lightening now were loosed in flame 
Out of the darkness of the cloud to claim 
Thy heart, O England, how wouldst thou be known 
In that hour? How to the quick core be shown 
And seen? What cry should from thy very soul 
Answer the judgment of that thunder-roll ?” 
The arraigning voice then asks, Does “ noble excess of spirit ” 
still live or are we 
“ Forgetful of the things that grow not old 
And alone live and are not bought or sold! ” ? 
The poet’s answer is not one of despair but of hope. 
The paper in Blackwood, by Mr. St. John Lucas, called 
“ Sanderson’s Venus,” should be highly diverting to any one 
who has followed the more subtle varieties of Italian art 
criticism. In this story the unknown painter of a master- 
piece is, of course, provisionally named “ Alunno di” some 
one or other by the most infallible of critics. This critic, 
with his absolute test of Turkish oil and white of egg in the 
painting ground, is finally confounded in a highly enter- 
taining manner, the original of the Venus marrying the 


critic’s friend. The jargon and methods of the learned 








are excellently . caricatured.——“Ole- Luk-Oie” gives 
us a story of a blockhouse in the South African War 
which has all his power of bringing a tangled situation before 
us and making us feel, not only the fog of war, but the dark 
ness of night and the uncertainty of telephone wires. Besides 
this there is the clever characterization of the soldiers both: 
officers and men. The night attack is a mistake, sel a 
great deal of promiscuons firing does no harm to anybody. 
The tension and strain on the nerves which were answerable. 
for incidents such as those described also produced strange 
results in the orders issued. On one occasion it was decreed 
that men on picket duty were “strictly forbidden to strike. 
matches on the sky-line,” and that no man of a detachment wag 
to sleep outside the blockhouse “except the sentry on duty.” 
One little point of character noticed is the tendency of the 
officers of armoured trains to assume a naval air, using such 
expressions as “Ay, ay!” and “ Make it so!” Weare told that 
this aetion had its reaction, and that naval officers with billets 
on shore hud a tendency to wear khaki helmets and puttees, 
The wild doings in the wars of liberation in Venezuela after 
Waterloo form the subject of an interesting paper. About 
6,000 English soldiers from among those disbanded at the end of 
the struggle with Napoleon took service with the Venezuelans, 
The promises of pay were generous and the uniforms magnifi- 
cent, but the hardships from climate fighting and fever terrible, 
This episode is a little known one and reveals among other 
things the English capacity for making soldiers out of 
unpromising native materials. 

The United Service Magazine contains two interesting 
articles dealing with the defence of South Africa. The first of 
these is a plea for the maintenance of the Imperial Garrison 
by “A Rooinek.” The writer recognizes that the garrison 
is unnecessary for the purpose of “overawing the Dutch 
element” or for dealing with the native problem. His main 
arguments are (1) that South Africa is a convenient half-way 
house between England and India; (2) that it is a valuable 
training-ground for troops; and (3) that it might, in case of 
necessity, form a most useful base for operations against the 
German colonies in Africa.——The second article, by “F. 0.,” 
is a consideration of the Union Government's new Defence 
Scheme. The criticism is a somewhat severe one, and the 
general conclusion is that the scheme, from a military point 
of view, is disappointing. “To remove the British garrison, 
with no better guarantee than this rather nebulous scheme, 
would be an act of optimistic folly.”——Among other articles 
we may mention a clear account, by Colonel R. H. Mackenzie, 
of the legal position of soldiers when used for the suppression 
of riots, and a discussion of Infantry Organization by “ N.,” 
who begins his article with an historical study of the develop- 
ment of the various kinds of unit. 








FICTION, 


—_—_—_ 


THE ADVENTURES OF MISS GREGORY.* 
Mr. Percevat Grppon’s new book is a successful and interest- 
ing example of a species of fiction which has been assiduously 
cultivated of late years. The author gives us a series of 
detached episodes, but a thread of continuity is lent to the 
whole by the fact that the same character reappears in 
each. The most familiar examples of this type of book are 
those in which the central réle is assigned to a detective or 
a man of action like Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s Captain Kettle, but 
a wide range of characters has hitherto remained unex- 
ploited, and we must congratulate Mr. Perceval Gibbon 
on enlarging the horizons of this domain of fiction by 
his ingenious use of a comparatively new product of our 
times—the lone female explorer. The name of these 
adventurous ladies is legion. Lady Hester Stanhope was 
perhaps the first of a line whose exploits culminated in those 
of Miss Isabella Bird, Miss Mary Kingsley, and Miss Gertrude 
Bell. Now hardly a month passes without the appearance of a 
volume recording the adventures of some hardy Amazon on 
the untrodden peaks of the Andes, among the lions of 
Somaliland, the gorillas of the Central African jungle, or the 
cannibals of the Solomon Islands. The annals of modern 
travel lend a new point to the exclamation of the Greek 
tragedian, 3ewdv rd 6jAv Hence in choosing for his heroine 


~* The Adventures of Miss Gregory. By Perceval Gibbon. London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons. [6s.] 
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a lady traveller Mr. Perceval Gibbon secures for himself at 
the start complete immunity from the charge of exaggeration. 
The fortitude, endurance, and enterprise of living representa- 
tives of this class reach a level which only a Munchausen could 
hope to surpass, and Mr. Perceval Gibbon, as readers of his 
previous works will admit, is always more inclined to realism 
than to romance. 

But while we readily admit that Mr. Gibbon can find 
ebapter and verse in fact for most of his heroine’s adventures 
we cannot altogether acquit him of a certain inconsistency in 
his portuayal of her character. Miss Gregory was a lady of 
good family and independent means. “ She was fifty years of 
age and a woman of the world, and her world was wide 
enough to accommodate human beings of all kinds.” But 
it is frequently impressed upon us that her interest in 
mankind was more that of the student of humanity 
than of the philanthropist. She was a born traveller, but 
“she had it in mind that her travels should result 
in a book—a big book, full of meat, spiced with 
character and pungent with real raw life; and in 
the meantime she saw all men in the light of possible 
Jiterary material.” So every one and everything went down 
in her notebook, her entries in which are frequently quoted to 
excellent purpose by way of illustration of this side of her 
character. As a matter of fact the real Miss Gregory, as 
revealed in these pages, was something far finer and greater 
than a mere hunter of “copy” or a detached student of 
raw humanity. At her best—and we seldom see her at a dis- 
advantage—she was a modern counterpart of the knight- 
errants of romance ; an undaunted champion of the distressed 
and helpless. As she put it to the missionary, “ both 
of us stand by those who need our help; we’re not down on 
the weak and lonely.” So we find her in a disreputable little 
Portuguese steamer off Mozambique defying the social 
prejudices of the Coast and making common cause in the 
face of a mutiny of negroes with a “submerged” actress; or 
rescuing a friendless English girl at Beira from dangers 
worse than death—laconically commenting on her action, 
“since she wouldn’t save her own soul, semebody had to save 
it for her”; or risking her life in a slave dealer’s camp to 
protect a runaway slave; or spending the night in the stree's 
of Jaffa in search of an Irish terrier. 

On an even higher plane of heroism is Miss Gregory’s 
deliberate invasion of the quarantined quarter of a plague- 
stricken town on the Red Sea coast and her association with 
the young Turkish doctor, who turns out to be the Governor of 
the town. Here the different points of view of these strangely 
assorted partners in a work of mercy are admirably defined, and 
a dramatic climax is reached when the identity of the doctor 
is revealed. This is perhaps the most striking story in the 
book, but “ A Season of Miracles” is hardly less impressive. 
In a sense the personality of Miss Gregory dominates each of 
these episodes by her sheer force of will; butin the quality of 
life-likeness she is surpassed by some of the less admirable 
personages who crowd Mr. Gibbon’s vivid pages. We have 
only to add one minor criticism. The book would gain in 
artistic effect by the retrenchment of a good many passages 
repeating the description of the heroine’s appearance, 
character, and antecedents which is given at the outset. 





The Ministry of Poll Poorman, By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Pedder. 
(Edward Arnold. 6s.)—When a book is manifestly “on the side 
of the angels ”—a thing not to be said of the majority of present- 
days novels—it is painful to have to exercise an adverse criticism. 
But we feel bound to say that Colonel Pedder spoils a good case 
by his way of putting it. Apollos Burnett, Vicar of Dabford, is 
what would be called a crank. He is a vegetarian, a total 
abstainer, a non-smoker, he wears corduroy clothes, and he marries 
a girl who has been a field hand. That such a man would come into 
collision with many of his parishioners is tolerably certain; that, 
on the other hand, such a man makes a useful protest against 
various social conventions may be conceded. On which side the 

tance of advantage may be supposed to lie is a doubtful 
question. The answer would probably depend on the man’s 
personality. If it were such as Colonel Pedder pictures 
for us in his very vigorous portraiture of “Poll Poorman” 
we should be ready to decide in favour of the parson. 
What we object to in the story is the presumption everywhere 
apparent against the upper and middle classes. “A parson who 
is poor must make his choice of being a parasite. . . or being left to 
himself.” Is that true? Is it not conspicuously unfair to both 





parson and people? Then Sarah accounts for her being a field 
hand because a few weeks’ trial of service had shown her that its 
moral perils were greater than those of open-air labour. Is that 
fair? Are the young women who work in fields or factories safer 
than those who follow domestic service? When the domestic 
servant falls is it commonly the employer or one of her own class 
that is in fault? No one who knows would answer the question 
as it is answered in Poll Poorman, 

The Top Farm. By Algernon Gissing. (F. V. White and Co, 
6s.)—Mr. Gissing gives us, as he announces by the title, a country 
story in his new novel. The hero is a man who is compelled by 
his profession to live in London, but he escapes into the country 
for a little peace and quiet whenever possible. The country around 
“The Top Farm,” however, abounds in dramatic incident, and 
Huntley Trotman does not lead so quiet a life there as he supposes 
will be the case. The characters in the bouk are cleverly sketched, 
but are not specially interesting, and the moral atmosphere of the 
country district in the Midlands where the action takes place is 
not particularly rural. It is difficult to believe in the Barndoor 
Club, where dramatic representations take place. It seems to sur- 
prise no one when Mr. Cambray, the father-in-law of Mr, Attwood, 
a farmer in a large way, starts a dramatic club directly after Mr, 
Attwood’s death, whilst his daughter is still in the deepest mourning, 
The book, however, is pleasant reading, though the happy ending 
is not brought about until the heroine, Joletta, has been twice a 
widow. 

Yellowsands. By Adam Gowans Whyte. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—This is a story of a maker of vinegar who, tiring of 
his business, tries to find his ideals in a lonely seaside place, where 
a retired poet and his wife keep a kind of gestheti¢ boarding-house, 
The place, Yellowsands, is so delightful that if it is drawn from 
life the author ought to be compelled to publish its true name 
and position, a seaside place combining the delights of forests 
with those of the shore being known to few of his readers, 
The story makes very pleasant reading, and the hero, who 
throughout plays the part of a spectator, is a notable and well- 
drawn figure. 

Reapasize Novers.—A Long Shadow. By Gwendolen Pryce, 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A very pleasant story of life on the sea 
coast in Wales. Porth Deulyn is a delightful spot and the people 
in it well worth reading about.——The Family Living. By E. H; 
Lacon Watson. (John Murray. 6s.)—A powerful character 
sketch. The family living is the magnet which turns the ship 
of Algernon Ridley’s life out of its course. Stone Ladies. By 
E. M. Chanson, (Hutchinson and Co, 6s.)—A good study of 
domestic life. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Jorms.] 


Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly Statement. (2 Hinde 
Street, Manchester Square. 2s. net.)—Perhaps the most important 
paper in this number is General Sir Charles Warren’s criticiem 
of Father Vincent’s Jerusalem Sous Terre. The subject cannot be 
discussed here, but we may quote the distinct statement that 
Father Vincent, after casting on one side the work of the Explora- 
tion Fund, “takes all their plams and uses them.” Professor 
Macalister writes on “The Topography of Rachel’s Tomb” and 
“Paleolithic Implements from Palestine,” there is a continuation 
of Mr. Philip J. Baldenspeyer’s “Immovable East,” and Mr. W. 8, 
Jennings Bromley’s “ Bedouiz of the Sinaitic Peninsula.” “The 
Meteorological Observations taken at Tiberias in 1910,” by Elias 
K. Bisht, are worthy of notice. The rainfall was 19°16 inches, of 
which all but 1°78 fell in January, February, March, and December, 
June, July, and August being absolutely rainless. The lake was 
at its lowest—about four feet below the mark—on October 15th, 
The barometer sank to freezing-point or below on two days in the 
year. Its highest was 108 at 8 a.m. on September 15th. 





The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Vol. I, 
(Methuen and Co, 5s. net.)—There will be a large welcome, we 
are sure, to this re-issue in a cheaper form of Mr. Lucas’s edition, 
in seven volumes, which appeared in 1903-5. The volume now 
before us contains “Miscellaneous Prose” (the “Elia” Essays, 
the notes in the “ Dramatic Specimens and Garrick Extracts,” and 
the “ Prose Plays” are to appear separately). What we have here 
covers a period of thirty-six years, practically the whole literary 
life of Charles Lamb. “ Rosamund Gray” comes first, his earliest 
work, published in 1798, while the last, which can be assigned with 
absolute certainty, is dated “ Edmonton, November 2lst, 1834.” 
Lamb died about a month later, Coleridge, it will be remembered, 
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died on July 25th in this year, and the loss of this friend had a 
profound effect on Lamb in more ways than one. This last effort, 
which was not intended for publication at the time, and occupies 
something less than a page, ends thus: “I seem to love the 
house he died at more passionately than when he lived. I love the 
faithful Gilmans more than when they exercised their virtues 
towards him living. What was his mansion is consecrated to me 
a chapel.” We see that Lamb was one of the earliest corre- 
spondents of the Spectator. A letter of his addressed to the editor 
bears the date of 1828, and the Spectator came into being in the 
July of that year. 





Three Generations: the Story of a Middle-Class Scottish Family. 
By Henrietta Keddie (Sarah Tytler). (John Murray. 9s. net.)— 
“Sarah Tytler” traces her descent to a Covenanting family in the 
“Kingdom of Fife,” the Gibbs, farmers of Balan, near Cupar. 
Her mother, Mary Gibb, married Philip Keddie in 1814. An 
uncle, Alexander Keddie by name, was a cabin-boy on board the 
“Royal George,’ but escaped, helping at the same time to save a 
midshipman of the name of Durham. He got an Indian cadet- 
ship by way of reward, then practically disappeared. In such 
‘ways the story touches on the outside world; it is of course 
occupied with details which are not less interesting because they 
are homely and local. Such things do not lend themselves to 
quotation; but our readers will find much to repay any time 
spent on the book. Then we have the author’s literary reminis- 
cences. Her early years were spent in keeping a school, an 
employment which she carried on in partnership with her sisters. 
But she soon began to make ventures in literature. Her first 
novel was published in 1852, but her first success, we gather, was 
a contribution to Fraser’s Magazine, followed up by appearances in 
the Cornhill. Our readers, however, will not need to be teld about 
“Sarah Tytler’s” achievements. Her notices of friends and 
acquaintances in the writing world are full of interest. Among 
them we find Norman McLeod, Principal Tulloch, George Mac- 
donald, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Craik, and Jean Ingelow. But what 
is this curious story of how F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley 
founded King’s College for Working Men (Bedford College being 
a sister institution for working women), that George Macdonald 
was made Professor of Literature, and was forbidden by the 
clerical head of the College to preach in Dissenting chapels? A 
more curious travesty of history we have never seen. 





Gem Stones. By G. F. Herbert Smith. (Methuen and Co. 6s. 
net.)—Mr. Herbert Smith gives us in this volume a great variety 
of interesting and useful information. The subject is a much 
more complicated one than it was in former days. A great many 
more varieties of stones are in the market, and the amateur, and 
even the dealer, has no little difficulty in distinguishing and 
valuing them. Even the most expert eye fails to detect their 
true nature. Their differences have to be determined by their 
yefraction and their specific gravity. The latter quality is the 
more ‘easily discovered. Itis not done by the balance, hecause 
were this to be used if would be necessary, of course, to know the 
bulk, but by liquids of varying density. Gravity varies but very 
little in some stones, which are very much alike in appearance, but 
are very different in value. The garnet, for instance, is sometimes 
very like the ruby, but is far less valuable. If the gem is in a 
setting the refractometer has to be used. Here an expert is 
wanted. The dense liquids, indeed, are not available to the 
average purchaser. One result of reading Mr. Smith’s book 
is to produce caution. When jewellers described as “a leading 
firm” sell almandine garnets for rubies, as in a case which 
came under the author’s observation, the buyer has to be on his 
guard. This particular transaction happened a century ago, and 
it is quite possible that the jewellers were themselves deceived. 
A propos of this branch of the subject we have the chapter on 
“Tmitation Stones.” What is commonly known as “paste” is 
really glass with, for the sake of colour effects, an addition of lead. 
One curious literary coincidence must be mentioned. The first 
three words of the first chapter, “ Beauty, Durability, Rarity,” are 
exactly the same as the first three of “Precious Stones,” one of 
the “ South Kensington Guides,” published in 1883. 





The Boy Fancier. By F.T. Barton, M.R.C.V.S, (Routledge and 
Sons. 5s.)—“ Exhibition Mice,” “The General Management of 
Cavies.” This is the kind of game at which Mr. Barton has 
stooped in his new book. Vastly delightful game it is, too, to the 
youthful mind of either boy or girl, and when we add that 
chapters on the management of ponies and dogs, the breeding and 
maintenance of rabbits, pigeons, chickens, cats, ferrets, &c., 
form the staple of a work by a real “vet,” who can doubt that it 
will provide very real satisfaction to almost any small boy who 
may chance to read it? 





a 
Macazings AND SeR1at Pusrications.—We have received the 
following for June:—The Pall Mall Magazine, the ¢ 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Winds, 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl's Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Blue Book, Current Literature, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the 
Expository Times, the English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Illustrated Pouliry Record, Celtic Review, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, Music Review, Law Magazine and Review, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, United Empire, Everybody's Story 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the University 
Monthly, the World’s Work, Canada of To-day, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Forum, Church Quarterly Review, Empire Magazine, the 
Financial Review of Reviews, Metal, the Ecclesiastical Review, the 
Churchman, Industrial Canada, Popular Botany, Peru of To-day, 
the State, Arena, Journal of English Studies, Review, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning, Popular Science Monthly, London Quarterly 
Review, University Magazine, Ozford and Cambridge Review, 
Nation in Arms, Interpreter, Book Monthly, Yale Review, School 
World, Bedrock, Home Counties Magazine, Eugenics Review, Modern 
Churchman, Modern Language Teaching, East and the West, Journal 
of Education, Mothers in Council, Utopian Journal of the Imperial 
Arts League, International Theosophical Chronicle, Art Chronicle, 
International Review of Missions, Socialist Review, Oriental Review, 
Journal of Royal United Service Institution, Sociological Review, 
Mask, Mother, Practitioner, Indian World, Statistical Journal, Wild 
Flowers as they Grow, International Journal of Ethics, Manchester 
Quarterly, Busy Man’s Canada, Poetry Review, National Defence, 
Columbia University Quarterly, Irish Church Quarterly, American 
Historical Review, Scottish Historical Review, St. George’s Magazine, 
Cassell’s Magazine of Fiction, Royal Academy Pictures Part I, 
Cassell, Pictures of 1912 Pall Mall Magazine. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Allwood (M, C.), The Perpetual Flowering Carnation, 8vo 
(Cable Printing Co.) net 3/0 


Begbie (H.), The Lady Next Door, cr 8v0...........00+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Oe SS a (Lane) net 6/6 
Bradley (F. A.), Pumping and Water Power, 8V0O ..............cs000+ (Spon) net 4/6 


Burch (H. R.) and Nearing (S.), Elements of Economics, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 46 
Campbell (Mrs. V.), The Choice, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Lynwood) net 2/6 
Cleather (A. L.) and Crump (B.), Tannhauser and the Mastersingers of 


I: SIEIIEED cccnncsionentisamninimcninnsatueiiinenteenresoecttanimunecenell (Methuen) 2% 
Cotes (Mrs. E.), The Consort, Cr 8V0 ............-cecesssersecceesercerencenes (S. Paul) 6/0 
Coward (H. F.) and Perkins (W. H.), Exercises in Chemical Calculation, 


OP BID sn cnescvecccccocccnvcossevsessnscnoccsesssesennseenesessscousssnsacssssoes (E. Arnold) net 26 
Curtis (C., E.), Farm Buildings for Landowners, Agents, and Tenants, 
TINE scntnainitenbisinaniniaitenmenndianamanadiehgintmnnatintanittiianaiandhetaan ...(Vinton) net 36 
Dighton (C. A, A.), Manual of Diseases of the Naso-Pharynx, roy 8vu 
(Bailliére) net 10/6 
Donovan (D.) and Elkington (E. W.), The Rich Man's Wife, cr 8vo 
(Ham-Smith) 60 
Drews (A.), The Witnesses to the Historicity of Jesus, 8vo ...(Watts) net 60 
Eayrs (G.), An Idex to Expositions of Holy Scripture, by A. Maclaren, 8vo 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 7/6 
Further Researches into Induced Cell-Reproduction and Cancer, vol. ii., 
by H. C. Ross and others, 8V0 ...............scersersersrsssseeseenes (J. Murray) net 3/6 
Garnett (Mrs. B. S.), Amor Vincit, cr BVO 20.0.0... 0..c0-ceeseees (Duckworth) 60 
Gilbert (G. H.) and others, The Subways and Tunnels of New York, 8vo 
(Chapman and Hall) net 17/0 
Gore (J.), The Barmecide’s Feast, cr SV0...........ccccecccceeeeeseeeeeeeees (Lane) net 3/6 
Groves (E. W. H.) and Brickdale (J. M. F.), Text-Book for Nurses, roy 8vo 
H. Frowde) net 126 
Hartert (E.) and others, A Hand-List of British Birds, 8vo (Witherby) net 7/6 
Hekler (A.), Greek and Roman Portraits, 4to. ...(Heinemann) net 3146 
Higgins (A. P.), War and the Private Citizen, 8vo. .(P. 8. King) net 5 
Howard (L. O.), The House Fly, Disease Carrier, 8v ..(J. Murray) net 6 
Huberich (C. H.), The Commercial Law of Australia and New Zealand, 
BOF DID cccrccccscesesneersnecesconssensventnapeszapuosevesensccevecesd (Sweet & Maxwell) net 37/6 
Kanavel (A. B.), Infections of the Hand, 80 .............c0eeeeees (Bailliére) net 15/0 
Kaye (M. W.), A Robin Hood of France, cr 80 ..............seeeeeesseres (S. Paul) 6/0 
Kennedy (J. M.), English Literature, 1880-1905, 8vo (S. Swift) net 7/6 
Knoop (D.), Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10/0 
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Lipsett (E. R.), Didy: a novel, Cr BVO. ............cccesceseeereeseeeenses (Duckworth) 69 
McAfee (C. B.), The Greatest English Classic, cr 8vo ............ (Harper) net 5/0 
McCullagh (F.), Italy’s War for a Desert, 8vo......... (Herbert & Daniel) net 10/6 
McNab (W. M.), Crowns, Cr 8V0 ...........cccccccseeccersssereeeceeeeseeeeeeees (Lynwood) 6 


Masefield (J.), The Widow of Bye Street, cr 8vo 
(Sidgwick & pene 4 | net 3/6 






Mason (Mrs. Shiers-), The Loves of Stella, cr 8V0...........c.csseeeeeees S. Paul) 69 
Michaelis (K.), Elsie Lindtner, cr 8vo ................... (Lane) net 36 
Neville (M.), Lynhild’s Week in London, cr 8V0.............cccsssseeneeee (Drane) 3/6 


Nicoullaud (M. C.), Recollections of a Great Lady: Comtesse de Boigne, 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 109 
Notable English Trials: the Annesley Case, 8vo ............... (W. Hodge) net 5 
Ogden (H. N.) and Cleveland (H. B.), Practical Methods of Sewage Dis- 
for Residences, Hotels, and Institutions, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 6% 
Oxford Country (The), by various Authors, cr 8vo ............ (J. Murray) net 7/6 
Perkins (H. A.), An Introduction to General Thermodynamics, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
Pickerill (H. P.), Stomatology in General Practice, 8vo ...(H. Frowde) net 150 





Pim (F. W.), The Railways and the State, 8V0 ..............000eee-+ (Unwin) net 5 
Price (N.). hind the Nightlight, 8V0 .............ccsceceesseeeeres (J. Murray) net 

Reynolds (Mrs. F.), The Grey Terrace, cr 8vo ........ _— — & Hall) 60 
Reynolds (S.), How "Twas, CF 8VO .......c.ssecssesesseeersseseeesnes (Macmillan) net 5 


Rhodes (K.), The Wax Image, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
aah Mast (Holden and Hardingham) 69 
B. . T.), Design of Electri achinery, vol. ii., 8vo 
Saianitnn - . (Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 


Science of the Sea. Edited by G. H. Fowler, cr 8vo ......... (J. Murray) net 60 
Scott (F.), The Rider of Waroona, cr 8V0 ..............0.00+« nignatmeaiadl (Long) 6” 
Scottish Freemason’s Comprehensive Monitor (The), 12mo ...(W. Reeves) £0 
Scribner (F. K.), The Secret of Frontellac, cr 8vo............ (Gay & Hancock) 6/0 
Shaw (Mrs. D.), The Virgin Royal, Cr 8VO ccsccccersersesessreecenseeees (F. Palmer) 6/0 
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Treasure of Thule, cr 8V0............0.+. (i & J. 
seoward OP. AY Tramps through Tyrol, ae ( — & Boon) yr He 
endor and Purchaser, 8v 
(Sweet ° Maxwell) 20/0 


p aman $5 tes Law w relating to 
Miles (A.), Manual of 8 ol. iii., 
Thomson (A.) and (A.), Man jurgery, Vv cr 8v ——_ 106 


( 
Titterton (W. R.), From Theatre to Music Hall, cr 8vo......... (S. Swift) net 3/6 
wale th. Ds > re Contribution to the P. of Logic, 8vo 
Hodder & Stoughton net 3/6 
Watson e B. M.), The Tomboy and others, cr 80 ............:000+ ( net 3/6 
Ww Mrs. S.), Pillars of Smoke, Cr 80 ......:0..cecseeeeeesenenenersnsees (Long) 6/0 


———_ 








LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £3 3 O_ by Oft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILqoRS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brock Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





Pass a Box of 


“NESTOR” 
Esyptian Cigarettes 


round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 
and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. Sold every- 
where, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
AB C Sth, Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 

















XUM 


“BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND LOOKS 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition, The only Grand Prizo awarded 
TO THE KING. LD a > aan + for 
— — Ragulstoms, phs, and 
SMIWEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
om a ES LY ia,” 
TRADE-MALK. 61 ‘Strand, or é 4 Royal Suchatee a 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE aie 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDGS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,000,000, 





OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 





KALARI 

BISCUITS 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 
Sample and CALLARD & OO., 
Booklet free from 80 Regent St, London, W. 





“KYL-FYRE,” THE Fire Extinguisher. 


The best and simplest appliance for dealing with all outbreaks of 
Fire in Mansions, Country Houses, and on Motor Cars, Moter 
Boats, etc. 

A recent striking Testimonial. 





KEFFOLDS, 
HASLEMERE, 
Messrs. Kyl-Fyre, Ltd., 29th April, 1912, 
EASTBOURNE, 
Sirs, 


We had a heath fire close behind the house the other ht—wind very 
fresh and blowing straight towards us. We collected the ‘ sc KylFyres in the 
house, and by their use were able to prevent the edge of the fire creeping on to 
our ground and setting fire to the pine wood which surrounds our house on the 
north side. They certainly saved the house, for, until they were used, the fire 
was quite unmanageable, and was ye! creeping towards us. In the 
excitement several of the lers were jen on and damaged after being 
emptied. Please ihostaen ‘send the following full cylinders :—3 Bed, 1 Brass, 
and 2 Nickel Plated, 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) WILFRED HENDERSON, Capt. B.N, 
Price &Ss. each. 


THE ONLY EXTINGUISHER FOR ELECTRICAL OUTBREAKS. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 


KYL-FYRE, Ltd., Eastbourne, and 7 Mark Lane, London, aes 











HOUSES, &c., FOR S SALE OR TO LET. 


ARTMOOR. —Boarding in P in Private House. 800 ft. above 
Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 
garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennis —e <n Lawns. Tbe 
or Motor. Separate Tables. Tel, No. 8 Haytor Vale. Apply, CANTA 
Middlecott, Lisington, & Devon. 


OMERSET.—A Lady of ny and artistic pursuits 
wi'l receive one or two eaten « as PAYING GUESTS pe 
pommanent) at her charming cot ly rural district, ear Golf 
ks. Country town and station. apply a 550, The Spectator Office, 

1 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANT! Ts 


ACANCY for a WELL-EDUCATED YOUTH, Public 
School boy preferred, in YX. printing works. Speciality 
[~~ ao novelties, A, W. FO & CO., Litd., The Gaunts’ House, 


EEDS GIRLS HIGH SOHOOL.— Required, Sept , September, 
pertinent about 80 childre a) and to train se Kisdarensten Divheats' foe Mis. 
mentary and her Froebel ray get ualified Assistant Mistress 
helps in Department. Apply Heat Mistre Mistress i imme staly, giving full particulars, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BIR- 

MINGHAM,.—Wanted, in September, a MISTRESS 

the Boarding-house (with the assistance of a ue. ualified housek eeper- 

matron). Some teaching in th graduate preferred, 
Salary £100 a year, — = % —Apply to the H 

i GIRLS” GRAMMAR SCHOOL — Wanted, 

grophy.-Avpiy ~ the nd iste “olsting’ quatis alificat —*-y- yh = 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP wanted by a gentleman 

Gone 0 Anglo-Indian retired, with secretaria! = literary experience. Full- 

intment not essential but ‘erms by arrangement. For 

fil’ iculars “WG. to M, A., Box 551, c/o the aealion 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, 


U Niversity ~ COLLEGE, READING, 


PROFESSORSHIPS OF ENGLISH —_— AND 
OF MODERN HISTORY 


The Council are about to ap int a Professor of English Literature and @ 
Professor of Modern Histo: pplications must be received oy 6th, Tole 
Particulars c: can be obtained from the REGISTRAR at the Col 


(ounty BOROUGH OF FP SUNDERLAND, 
EDUCATION COM 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ ELS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress : Miss M. E, BOON, M.A, 


be wy. in September next two Assistant Mistresses :— 
(1) A Classical Mistress with Honours Dezree or its equivalent who is 
also able to teach some history or English. 
(2) A Trained Junior Form Mistress who bas special qualifications for 
Lower School work. 
Pe ee for both positions should have had experience in good Secondary 
ools. 
Salary £100 to £150 perannum, In fixing the initial salary the Governors 
will pay due regard to experience and qualifications, 
Form of application and scale of salary may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications should be forwarded as soon as possible. 
HERBERT REED, Assistant Clerk. 
Education Department, 8: underlan®, May 23rd, 1912, 
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(O° "ae: 3 BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
NTBAL 


‘ennyson Road, Stratford, E. 
uired, in eptember, —s tro ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. Two at least of 
the blowing Mathematics (Modern University 


— ramethods). TIL.) English. (IV.) History. 
ning) twiitasy ox ibjects Gece Modern Degree oF or equivalent; good disci- 


bility to take active C4 girls oo. 
area tort to £200 by annual increments of £10. 
Forms of application can be ay from Fred. E. HILLEARY, Hing. 8 
The Grove, Btratford, London, E., to whom they should be returned by 
Saturday, the lith June, 1912. 


Oost wart EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY Y SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Wanted in tember next an ASSISTANT MASTER, qualified to teach 
Geography on Modern Lines, Mathematics, and English ya jects. Games 
essential, Applicants must have a degree, or have passed an Inter, Arts or 

. Science examination, or some examination equivalent thereto. 
rising | by annual increments | of £10 to. £160. Forms of “E54 may be 
obtained, & envelope, from the HEAD- 
MASTER, — School, Helston, to whom all © pplicntions should be sent 
not later iy ink June, 1912, 














17th May, 19 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
ey of London), 
York P' lace, Buker Stre Street, London, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘SECONDARY TRAINING. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
the Training Department. The appointment will take effect at the beginning 
of the Michaelmas term, 1912. 

The Assistant Lecturer will be ired to lecture on the method and to 
goeens the practice of Mode: Bn, tk teaching of the students of the 

ent 
jel, 


IDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


WANTED, for the KIRBY SECONDARY SCHOOL, NTH 
MODERN LANGUAGES MISTRESS (French and t, ere, > 
Baler 180 its ee ee experience oun abroad. Comme: _ 

per ——. € person a 
p= September 19 ~ pe ppoin will be required to commence 
Applications, stating age, qualification, and experience, —_ copies of recent 


onials, to be sent to the undersigned cave 
. 8. CALVERT, 
Education Offices, Secr 
Middlesbrough. 3 





HE MOAT HOSTEL, DUMFRIEsg, 


The BOARD of Sane eens # bg Sp a, DUMFRIES, are 
ve applications for the appointment LAD 
et Se arerme snssenr penan 
e Hos or Girls attending ACADEMY 
School), and the number accommodated is Fifty. é 
The successful Candidate will be required to enter b= her duties in the 
month of August next. The salary is £80, with board and residence, and the 
yr # will be terminable on three months’ notice on either side. 
‘orms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, with whom 
ppg (on that prescribed Form) must be lodged, prior to Saturday, 


June, 1 
JOHN ROBSON 


Conny Seiieas, Bentsen, Clerk of the Directors, 





Ne WALES COUNTIES TRAINING COLLEGE 
COMMITTEE. 


BANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


The Committee of the College require the services of a Warden of Womea 
Students to commence duties in September next. 

University degree or equivalent qualification necessary. 

Com salary, £150, resident. 





irty copies of eptetions, and of not more than three recent testi 
should be sent not later than June 15th to the undersigned, from whom further 


particulars may be obtained, 
ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY READER in 
Geometry tenable at Vniversity College. The appointment will be, in the 
first instance, for a term of three oy as from September Ist, 1912, “and the 
stipend £300 per annum, rising by two increments of £50 to £400 per annum. 
Applications (twelve copies), together with the names of not more than three 
references, must be received not later than first post on June 12th, 1912, by 
the Academic Registrar, penny < London, South Kensington, S.W., 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 


T. ELPHIN’S, 1» OQ HURON OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
EY DALE, MATLOCK, 
bet ge in September ae _— 
. Junior Form Mistress for Forms 2and 1, Good Kindergarten Training 
and School experience essential. ry £70, resident. 
2. Art _ Needlework Mistress, to cupolas both subjects throughout the 
Salary £60-70, resident. 

3. Domestic Science Mistress and Lady Cook, to be responsible for the 
cooking for the School and ba give some instruction in Housecraft 
subjects (Cookery and Laundry aon | £50-60, resident. 

The salaries offered include Med attendance and part Laundry, in 
addition to Board and Lodging. 

Applications to be sent in at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s 
School, Darley Dale, Matlock. 


ORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


REDDITCH SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required in the above School, to begin duty 
in September next. Princi subjects: History and Needlework ; also to 
assist in the supervision of Games. 

Commencing salary £100 per annum (non-resident). 

eel? lications (which should be made on Form 279, copies of which may 

Pbtained ed from the Di of tion, County Education Office, 

 h, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, should be 
forwarded to the HEAD-MASTER, Secondary School, Redditch. (8S. 19.] 


(Joss wALe EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted for next Term, an Assistant Master to teach Geograp’ 4 Graduate 
preferred, Salary £120, rising by annual oy ym of | <b £160. An 
allowance of one year in commencing salary may be made to an experienced 
master. apy on or before Saturday, 22nd » A 1912, to the Head-Master, 
County Sch 

4th June, 1912, 


HE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO. 
WITH-SEAFORTH. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH DUAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


a> MASTER wanted for the above Day Secondary School, which will be 

ber next with accommodation for about 370 ‘pupils of both 
wexes. The Wend. Master a one will also be required to supervise the 
evening Technical Classes which will be held in the building. Inclusive salary 
£350 per annum. 

Candidates must be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom 
and must have had at least two years’ teaching experience in a Secondary 
School. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

Applications, stating age, training, and experience, together with copies of 
three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned not later than the first 
post on Wednesday morning, the 26th June, 1912. 

Town Hall, Waterloo, THOMAS BATESON 

near Liv erpool. Director of Education. 
June | éth, 1912, 


.ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 
































Wanted in September next, a RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF 
METHOD. Salary from £30" to £90, according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, with board, lodging, laundry, and medical attendance. Application 
Forms can be obtained from the Principal, and should be returned, not later 
— June 25th, with copies of three testimonials and the names of three 
referees, 





Form of snoilestinn and ticulars may be obtained from the Principal, 
Normal College, Bangor, N. 
Canvassing in any form will bea Ghyaliatien, 
EVAN R. DAVIES, 
Secretary to the Committee, 


ANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 


under the auspices of 
Tue UNIVERSITY anD THE Epucation CoMMITTER, 


PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The Education Committee and the University jointly invite applications for 
the above-named appointment. Salary £600 per annum. 

Particulars as to duties and conditions, and forms of application, may be 
obtained from the Registrar, the University, Manchester, on receipt of 
a Sampet. , addressed, foolscap envelope. 

= . 7 for the receipt of applications is Tuesday, June 18th. 

ay, 3 





YPEWRITING ‘OF EVERY “DESCRIPTION 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Drainatic an Duplicating. 
Accurac uaranteed. Highest _ ——a 
NO. "DICKINSON, 1 vl Sackville Gardens, Dford, Essex. 








LECTURES, &c. 


ONDON SOCIETY OF THI THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES, Non-Militant, Non-Party. 58 Vie- 

toria St., Y W.—Pustic Reception, Tues., June llth. Empress Rooms, Ken- 

sington, 3.30 to 6.15. Chair: The Hon. Mrs. Spencer Graves. Speakers : The Lady 
Frances Balfour, Countess of Selborne, Mrs, Stanbury, Miss Frances Sterling. 


XFORD.—A SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 

for men and women will be held at Oxford from July 22 to August 2, 
embracing above fifty lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, the Old and New 
Testaments, the Early Church, and Comparative Religion. Opening lecture 
by the Dean of St. Paul's. Among the lecturers will be Profs. G. . Cooke, 
gs! Gardner, J. A. Smith, W. BR. Sorley, W. H. Bennett, J. Hope Moulton, 
lligan, K. Lake, N. Séderblom, B. . Bacon, the Principals of Mansfield 

and Manchester Colleges, Mr. R. R. Marett, Dr. Mofiatt, and Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed. Tickets (£1 each), pr —_—— es, and other information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. C, B BRAGE, B.Litt., Manchester College, Oxford. 


ILLAH McCARTHY anp GRANVILLE BARKER 
will give Afternoon Performances, 
June 1ith, 14th, and 15th, of 
Gilbert Murray's translation of 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
In the GREEK THEATRE AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near Reading, 
by kind permission of the Warden and Council. 
Iphigenia + « LILLAH McCARTHY. 
Orestes - « + GRANVILLE BARKER. 


And Cast from KINGSWAY THEATRE, where seats may now be booked, 
Return tickets at reduced rates can be obtained at the ) Ringeeny Theatre only. 

















= MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. I.. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) a COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
he Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
ot the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
—— are Rrorared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of ad £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund, 
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ee 
ROFESSOR WILLIAM J AMES'S LETTERS are 
ee collected for biographical over wi ny ,8 
_— Casual or ee 34 Dy ee interest us rtance oss 


undersignet yo rson preserving them ; and news of the w uts of any 
letters will be gratef received. 
af the late William James's HENRY JAMES, Jr, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


@ Irving Street. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 
ee = SCHOOL 0L OF COOKERY AND 





MESTIC ECONOMY, 
1, 2, 3, 4, On k 6 ATHOLL CRESCEN T. 


Lae Pee — SESSION. 


is the largest Schoo! and Domestic Economy in 
great Br eae and is now ake asa si. Centeal Institution under the Scotch 


Banention OeRies Hoot 
ms and Boarding Lag have been added to the School, 
ents will open for next Session on Tuesday, 10th September, 1912, 
werudente are received for any number of selected Lessons or Courses. 
Special for the Housewife’s Diploma, 
for ag emi — ay = oy 
Lectures on Home Sick Nursing, Housekeeping, 
Teachers trained in (I.) Qo Laundry Work, Housewifery and Needle- 
work, and (1I,) Needlework, Dressmaking, an and Millinery. 
Candidates for the Teacher’s Training for next Session must enrol by 15th July. 
Prat Scholastic Course as a training for home life for young ladies who have 
eompleted their ordinary education. 
Training for the Princess Louise Lady Nurses for Children 
Course of Instruction in Civic and Social Work as a training for Health 
Visitors, Sanitary and Factory cy Tnsgoctens, Members of Care Committees, of 
ity Organization Societies, and for Church Workers. 
There are three B ing Houses in connexion with the School. 
Prospectus on application at 5 Atholl nt. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Unie eralty Baminatons, en 
rsi 
ee Se, J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D,. Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated EF from the Principal. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
a house is on vel = L-—" above sea-level, in a beautiful distri 
ighbourhood of iW. unds y | 27 acres are available for 
isle course), Tennis, cricket, ockey: on x. resident pupils taken, 
fax bl professors attend. Principal: iss E 


RIVATE TUITION.—MISS M. 8S. GRATTON, Nat. 
Sei. Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge, gives private tuition in Larroei 
bjects and eo ing Botany, Nature Study, and Mathematics 
Preparation for Exams. care given to backw "or delicate — +s 
12 Lupus Street, Westsnins r, S.W. 


VERDALE SCEOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M, Pickard, M. A (Newnham College), and | Sore; 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven hig! 


T LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. a 
Miss C. E. BATTYE. Final Honours yy of Natural Science, ord, 

| ory Education for Girls; Preparation for Oxford, Cambridge, London 
xaminations. Games. For terms, boarding, a The SE RETARY, 


B $5 avelock Road, Hastings. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—*PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in ew on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. med on Jan. 19th, 
Principal Mise UI. T. NEILD, MA. (Viet), Class. Tripos ws et 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


gt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head- Mistress—Miss L LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix Schoo! stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ERSEY LADIES’ —— ST.  HELIERS, JERSEY. 
































—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasi a. Hockey, Fae 
Sca-Bathing; beantiful _ great —~ — oF vecial Terme 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; A. = Physical Musing. Pa =] 


Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 fect above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines, Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils a ‘or prospectus apply A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, whboroug 


P{AmPstzaD HEATH. The “Pilag School fae @ on 


gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; ~ Ay A 
recommended by doctors. Sound education a oan m ods.” eordeet 











English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, ting, elocution, 

dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day- — Seo 

ship for 3 years. a lbestented Prospectus from Principals, Cocks. 
T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SOHOOL, 


BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH 
next examination for Foundation Scholarships ‘will’ take place on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Application 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School. 


Q) Pringpat ang, Str u EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIUH and +4 —: M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large ing-fields 
ancl and ink. Tet Tennis, Hockey, et, Swimming. Autumn Term Soo Sept. 24. 


HyPGBAsTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Four Scholarships are awarded annually, entitling the holders to free 
ee two years, Examination heldin July, For particulars apply to the 
istress, 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
papa ay we Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin, Thoroug ucation 
modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain‘ 
Pupils =: red for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require Frealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &, 




















ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Late Potevival, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 
PBs oRss HELENA NA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 
ngungen de Lay I for, danghters of AF Special attention to 
Talis theta geetsicdl Vea: van luting diusiien, 








Fees from 06 per annum, 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. yLoOD on he Sonate of of and Laity.) 
Head- Miss MARGARET , Classical Tripos ay M, 
Dublin. ‘Thorough education on lodern’ lines. ublie 


Duminstions and. bap Taree Dealt of Temes trees.” > 
ve grounds; o sanatorium ; gymnasium ; swimming bath, ua! 
> a Sonlor SGholarehipe for sughtars of 


mF, a canon Withe, The Hector, beet oe, St phn iphin’a, —_ 


HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 
nm). Home ‘Sehool for Girls of social Resident 


use com 3 ye 


of home y! tc. Healthy o —-t 
a ; thy open-air life, 


E BRRRIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thoro rough | oat peeare is 
Sc tome seaidon Re For 
and under ° relly bel Too The pruile ssoet ~ 4 tnalvideal eationy out 


's Report, 1911, 


IGHFIBLD HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principale—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Scholarship, available for three on application to Principals. 
Summer Term, May Ist to July 25th. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD, 
Boardin; Seal for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
L.A. cated Mistresses for all subjects. Games an and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT AX which Students are 
pre for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE. ry x School for Girls. Beantiful healthy situa 

tion on the outskirts of by ar Ted from the twenty minutes 
i + T- te Head. 


te "Wallasey Bice School) For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY ot 
.—For 
the School Teleph eat ‘Linenrd. 


ROEEBED } “EDUCATIONAL TRSTITU TE (Incorporated) 
I eer et the Board 


ROAD, WEST KENSI 

Bir William . Mr, bd e Moute- 

a een Mr. ‘arther G. Symonds. informa 

tion concerning ine Scholarships a apply to the a. —For J Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


So resent ar PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
































President— Lord BEBESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principale—A. 
DER, F.B.G.8., and Mrs, DER. “The Staff consists 
ical Lecturers and e in every branch of T 
ing, including a 8 istress from the Royal G Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained ag Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Course includes: 


Education. 


Medical G: Massage, Dancing, 
Di ae and Gold Medals awarded to successful stu 
ECRETARIAL ban ae - .—Students w 


—s kno ms, ow ca aT Typewriti 
Ww. 0: nD 
k- a ke) _ Literature, pa ee Refer: 


Correspondence, 
ences itted to Right Hon. Viscount ( Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


siology and Hygiene, Saeiee. Hockey, Lacrosse, &e. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Fogel, rE 
H-CLASS SCHOOL FOR G 
wh tone of the Szhol and ihe slamdard of work are high. Modern Teal an 
Literature, : and Music ‘ery careful attention given to 
to the of aay’ t-p+y -> advan- 
nen for sinenefores 1 Fy —— zones ~~ 
for ren —References permitted Baring-Go 
ou C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for —— | 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FiOWES FARM, NEW 
BURY.—GARDENING for CSUTLEWOMEE 
Gold Medallist, B.H.8, Exam.,1909, toatend bene Greenhouses, ARalCHEH 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, pkiuit Prose — Prinoipals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, P.R. tus. 

















TAMMERERS a and all interested in in the ve bet, “should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suff fasta 
“STAMMERING, TREATMENT, AND REMIN Or x 
STAMMERE post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0, aA 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


QTAMMERING yh tg tf | tk LS CURED.— 








Adults and boys taken in residence or as tus and 
testimonials to o- Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 palord at Count" Mlonsions 
London, W. Estab. 1905. 








OUNG DEAF CHILD WANTED by LADY to 
educate with her own deaf son. Excellent resident teacher ; country 
home ; exceptional 1 advantages.— —Lindetti Lodge, Silverdale, nr. w. Carnforth. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 on agg OPEN 


OLARSHIPS. Candidates may be examined at their ratory 
Schools. D. E. NORTON, M.A., ne Htead 3 aster. 


“LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examin& 


ti t Lland n September. 
on at Llandove W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
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: ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS | June 12th—l4th. Pre- 
derence for one (£20) to Sons of Kent . Preparation for Universities, % 
Civil Service eo Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly ounlgped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. BR. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
ing Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, t 
Corps. New buildings, quets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships £60—£30, March 7—9. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—An Examination for 

House Scholarships and Bursarships will begin on June 24. Bursar- 

ships are limited to Sons of Officers and Professional men of narrow means. 
Apply to Head-Master before June 10. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

' Wai ; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. e life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

=a to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
o ed from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 

EROHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. — An 


Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire where mts abroad. ctus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
_Healthily situated near the Moors, lewring, Scholarships to the Univer- 
éities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


PSWIOCH SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 28th and 29th. 
Entrance Scholarships for Boarders, and two smaller scholarships will 


‘pris -HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination in Jaly. 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar, 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING, 












































A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive Fonte high above the Thames Valley, 
Head-Master, C, I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


ODSTOWE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, HIGH 

WYCOMBE.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£16 to £20) are offered to 

boys between seven and ten, sons of professional men. Qualifying Examina- 

tion July 16thand 17th. Boys prepared for the Public Schools or Royal Navy. 
For particulars apply to Secretary. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, CRANBROOK. 

An Examination for Four Entrance Scholarships for Boarders will be 

held on 20th and 2ist June. These reduce the inclusive fees to £46 12s. 6d. a 

ear. For one ay ay preference will be Toy to Army Candidates and 

ys destined for the University. Partic may be obtained from the 
Head-Master, WILLIAM 8S. LEE, M.A. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTEN HAM 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 9-11. 
Candidates — f sit at their Preparatory Schools. Particulars from the 
HEAD-MAST 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. Examination for six open 
Sdsteites and Exhibitions, July 2nd and 3rd. Apply to the Head- 
Master, F. J. RB. HENDY, M.A. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS— 
‘Ancient Public School with Valuable Scholarships to Universities, 
cach year in June. Healthy position by the Wolds,—G. H, KEETON, Ma. 
ear june. ion © Wolds,—G. H. , M.A, 

for ooven ears Vith Forms Meonter at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, NORTHAMPTON. 
‘ Founded in 1868 Dr. Arnold for Sons of Gentlemen. Speech and 
Lip-reading. Special attention to yo boys. Healthy situation on the 
Racecourse. Good cricket and football. Unique successes in Public Examina- 
tions. Residual hearing cultivated. Head-master, F. INCE JONES, B.Sc, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—-Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, an ter. Th h 
tion on modern lines from 6 oo upwards, preparing without teaahe or = 
pressure for Universities and Professions. andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
i fern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


alr, z 
Fi DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Rector, RB. H. FERARD, M.A, Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on 2nd October, 1912. 

AN ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR NEW BOYS will take place on 
SATURDAY, 6th July. 
It is requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered. 
There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior Boys 
tween the ages of 7 and 13); and also a Supplemen House for Boarders 
lor whom there may not be vacancies in the two houses for senior + 

C. BE. W. 






































The Prospectus of the School and information in regard to the 
houses be had on application to the Academy; or to Mr. C, 
MACPHE IN, C.A,, Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh. 
ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL, 


Entrance Scholarship Examination. June 27th and 28th. 
Classical and Modern, Apply, Head-Master Canon CHAPPEL, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 

and beautifully situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 

Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 

LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912.— 

The Examination will be held on July 10th and llth. Several open 


Scholarships ly: from £60 to £20) and several Clerical Scholarships of 
nm 0 to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on 














£55 (0 
September 30th, 1912. For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. 
Canon HYSLOP), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth, 





UNDLE SCHOOL. AN EXAMINATION wil 
Oats fay rig TUSADA, UE a et 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MAS' ER The! ote awarded, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An examination wi i. 

held on June 26th, 27th, and 28th to fill up not —. = be 
dential and three non-residential scholarships and also some exhibitions 
particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Deans Yard, London's 4 


Sno 
Warasst SCHOOL, NEAR KIDDERMINSTER, 


The endowment enables the Governors t> offer i ly Fi 
ships, which reduce the fees to 30 guineas cunenliy.—Aaoly ta AD Mase 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varyi 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July an fp Saat to £0 
lor the Army class wi awarded at the same time.—Appl tions 
Radley College, Abingdon. me.—Apply to the WARDEN, 


ILL iL SCHOOL, N.W: 

IX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum Feil be ae ee = 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit present them. 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the £40 Scholarships te 
£80 if they consider that the circumst: of a ful candidate render 
this necessary.—Applications should be made to the Bursar, 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as re 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of 
and Officers application should be made to the Hzav-Masres, the Rev. F. 
W. Lusurnetox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKEHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o te 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July l6th and fol lowiug 
or Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Roses NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay. 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith'swork, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 

resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 

Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French , 

Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an unds in healthiest 

= — } Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
e, aris. 


= LESSONS.—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a pleasant home ia 
Paris and to learn the French language,—Address, 61 Bue de Vaugirard, close 
to the Luxembourg Place and Gardens. 


ARIS.—A Widow and her daughter, having a charming 

country home, twenty-five minutes from Paris, would receive an only 

ying guest, lady or young girl, wishing to study, also enjoy healthy quiet life. 

=> em exchanged. Write to L.P., 17 Avenue du Belloy, Le Vésinet, Seine- 
et-Oise, near Paris. 


ARIS.—Miss Fanshawe and Mademoiselle Soulas, assisted 
by an efficient staff of professors, receive a few girls into their house in 
Paris for French, Music, and Painting. Only French ken ; careful ch P 
ing to lectures, concerts, museums, and theatres. Riding, fencing, tennis, etc. 
Special attention to health. For prospectus and full information apply te 
iss FANSHAWE, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


| hey in Switzerland for young girls only.—Mlle 

STEINER receives in her home during the summer months a few 
oung ladies. French conversation. Music. Tennis. Nice excursions. 
Write te Pensionnat La Mothe, Vuitebouf, Switzerland, References givea 
and required. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000f6.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

intenpostennios, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Prinoipal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


RUSSELS.—Ladies received as Paying Guests. Large 
house. Every modern comfort. Best situation. Terms moderate.— 
MADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. P tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Adress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, late Second Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., ’ 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational —ae 
Advice is given free of charge. 
“a 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
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ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
gozoous -= PATON having intimate knowledge of 
a” “erst SCHOOLS and in this conntny and on the 
Continent, will ~ d to aid parents in selection by 
se (free of ) and of 
reliable and highly recomm establishments. writing 
ante Be ope of eee, So Cees gusteaned, ant give come 

Bien of the fees to pt 
PATON’S LIST OF tree be tae 700 AND TUTO 1911. 1,192 pp., 


ith, 2s. ; 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 
oe + PeTone Rdueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E. 45, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


pg f Fz and TUTORS. 








and reliable information will be supplied free of 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality 


fees, to 

me Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the educational establish- 
ments for and girls at home and ab many of which they 
have perso: iapootee 

158 to 162 OX FO STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone :1136 City. 


CHOOLS | for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROA — Bospettane &f Go tating Schotie wot Teen oat 





iemation supplied Parents 2°, iw 
Please state pupils’ Iocalit erred, and a 
school fees UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC presets 
122 Regent Street, Ww. Established 1858. 








QCHOLASTIO. —Beptember. Vacancy for Economics and 
S‘c many oth Sel tember Vacan: ly to BIVER Go 18 
For tg an W.” Established 1858, ——e na 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 

GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs, ospen 

eed ee ee ennn soe, Bee = ite. State pu 4 
sees, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts vot ty oe * 














{OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis ows ote § : and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend rsonally visited. Assistant Masters 
Mistresses, Gov M.. ~ i ced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pooss (Cantab.) and Browxe (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W, Telephone: 1567 Gznnanp. 


0 INV ALIDE. — REGISTER of Residences of 





DOCTOBS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of c . The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL TION, Ltd,, 23 Craven Street, Strand, w.c. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on ev 
branch of work ae or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the RETARY, Contant Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Maytair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
Berths. poemenate Deck full length of Vessel, 








M. S. P. 


‘YACHTING 
CRUISES DE LUXE, 





Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric —— 
1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 
1 RTH CAPE & yo0nDs ove ons 11 June 15 days 
2. NORWAY FJORD eee wee 28 June one 13 days 
3% NORTH CAPE & oiips one vos 1 July oe 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJO oe ooo 27 July oe 13 days 
5. NOBWAY FJORDS ... ve ove WAug. ..  ‘I3days 
6 BALTIC & BUSSIA ove vee Aug. ow  2days 
7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO one vee + one 10 days 
8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT ove vee 9 0c oe 29 days 
% ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9Nov. .«.  Udays 
From Southampton, Cena, Leith and Marseilles. From £1 a Day. 
ustrated Booklets from 


THE ROYAL ro STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


Zi xiecavs, TOUR, including MONTREUX & ST. 





NIKLAUS, 25 days for £10 10s. 8 days’ Montreux Tours £5 5s. 7 days* 
gano Tour, 25 5e. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAB CASTLE” CRUISES. 
15 lis—NORTH CAPE AND FJORDS, June 24. 


FJOEDS only from £11 Ils. July 16. 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—June 14: Quaint little Holland. July 10: Austro Italian Tyrol 
(brenta and Fassa Dolomites), Aug. a: Grand Tour through Russia (Peters- 
burgh, Crimea, Volga, etc.). Nov. -Tunisia. Later: Egypt, SW 
Danube. Programmes— Miss Bistior, f daslemere, Wimbledon Park R 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Vitiow suley every 
Hotel eomfo tages, Every th, Massage 
and Electricity. Besident physician (M.D.) 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORE MONEY TO . SPEND. -—— Gold Jewell 
WATCHES, CHAINS RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQU 

and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent for parcels, 

or offers made. References, Canttal and Counties Bank, BR. D. & J. B. 

eked as. Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, I; Estab- 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
manufacturers, Meare, BROWMING. ingeced ot” to proving tne 
forwarded Se wah oie per return, or oft made. jet Offices, '@ Oxford 
Street, Lo Est, 100 years. 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. —Send to us any old 
‘ Artificial Teeth you have 3 | ost liberal offers by the 

rm in the World.—R. D. and J. SER 1 La. Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, ion Capital and Counties. 














HE NORTHERN EWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of 


Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects. 
Address, THE AGER, 


ITERARY WORK. Writers with literary, ambitions 


who want a thorough and a i! poten Or 
months, by post or in person, write Mr, STANHOPE wor SPRIGG 
late and for some years Hon, 


Editor of Cassell’s and the Windsor 
iterary Aavioar to the Bocety of Women Souraalist 
Branch Office: Arcade Cham 


—— London : 
on ©. rod Sussex. '. 
Sprigy fr emsloyed ty by several well-known ps has every facility 








Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
t serenosiee “et > oe or ee TRIANGLE 
~. Suucaateas AND OTHERS.—<Author, Officier 


So Fingteastee Ee ae, eng seeiens on Se Con 
translations fro = re and Italian. wy. § —Ay 
application to FRED LEES, “ La Buissonniéire,” Cagnes, 
INTERESTS 


EVERSIONS and LIFE 
» Limited, 


J Fon LADIES. epia and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.— 








PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY 
10 Lancaster P 


, Strand, W.C. 
1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDIOAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


Experienced” Medial and’ Nurwig tre a sng and Garang. 
Bilharas, + - eh. Cricket.” wis, — Apply Ww GBISE WOO 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
E. Howarth, FZ8 Biv who destroy od plage Cue of them at Bhefieid Workhouse, 


Moth Destroyer— ; chet. 
Bins eae We. & FAIR, Gil Uroskeamoore Boal, Re roe 


OCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. The latest 














2s. 3d,, post free. FO BROS., 122 
YSORE COFFEE. (Geld Bs Medal, Paris _Bshibiticn.) 
Fine flavour. A trial! solici: 
'RESHLY ae pe RR” 6 a » hole bet sree, CAMILAG a rare ground, 


Sample and 
SEFFEESON HARRIS 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, —— E.C, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
QUEEN'S, sQuAitE Buoomsbory, W.c, 
‘ha. ‘Pam Ks r 











Contzibutions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be received. 
Those desiring to provide for part for seaieres or friends are asked tg 
or 


sen 
DONATIONS CARR LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
: Tux Earw or od Secretary: Goprarr H, Hamittox, 


OOKS.—Burke’s s : Peerags er , 1911, St, She; ;Fairbairn’s Book of 
nae peger, Se 5 dose es se a ‘English, Sure? and _— Sisto, Se. 5 
17 vols., illustrated, a hen ; » S. Pan, ist edition, 3 














nd it elsewhere, me. "tem tho met e 
extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 8t., 


OOKS WANTED. otal e Works; dng Book Cross, 





Sponge’s Tour, Romford’ : a coeha Books ; Giasing’s 
Workers in the Dawn; iia Plays, 15 + bv in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Booka Craiksbenk Rowlandson, etc. ; 
Books Bought. Best cash prices given.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND BEDECORA- 
TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. INSPECTION OF 
Gerrara| EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


—_ sent to all parts of the British Isles in excha for Old Gold, 
Diamo Pearls, Emeralds, Sapp! , &e., Silver 
Plate, Teeth, Platinum, Snuff "Boxes, &., 
also Dupli icate Wi ng Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or > a Poa Goods” returned if offer not accepted, 
Why not send to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET NORWICH 
Established over Half-a-Century, 
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REGINA || MONEY IN TOWN SITES 
VALUES ARE The investor who buys BEGINA TOWN SITES 
for a pes ee ao Ina 
‘| RISING . 
50°/, PROFIT 
GET IN on principal outlay has been 
BEFORE || REALIZEDiIn TWELVE MONTHS 
You can pen ese of "hae residential 
money- ing lots in ina now. 
ie 7 A Write for illustrated Booklet. 
CANADIAN FINANCE AND LAND CO., LTD., 
| setae ge 
| FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Gs 
Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & C®™ ‘* 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “‘ ALLenpuRYS"’ Diet, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigestedform. Madeina minute by adding boiling water 


| 
ly. 
— Bend 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
: Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- per tin. 
| The DIET 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


“ Allenburys” 





LIiVERIES 


Spécialité : 


Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MCTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQUARE, S.W. 
Telezrams: “ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 





| 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
j The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Btrictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Coun and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the poue by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 2.4. 22444 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 2 O O| Members oo tee ~~ W100 
ANNUAL PAYME 
« 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 
Members 1 1 0] and Journal . 


em i oom - ame - ©8586 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscripti of A iat 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


" 








- 


——___ 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


una eeeemee 


Story & Triggs 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


, under the title of 


“ Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 
The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains Illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 


All these interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had from 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE, 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V, 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDANT: 
Field-Marshal LORD GRENFELL, G.C.B., G.C.M.G, 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER. 
HOTEL CECIL, Thursday, June 13, 1912, at 8 p.m. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH DIMSDALE, Bart., P.C., K.C.V.0., 
Honorary Treasurer of the Brigade, in the Chair. 











The Governing Body are making strenuous efforts to raise £5,000 to carry 
on the work of the Brigade and to help some 13,000 or 14,000 lads to join the 
Summer Camps. 


Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. W. M. GEE, Head- 
quarters, ALDWYCH HOUSE, CATHERINE STREET, W.C., who will 
also gratefully acknowledge contributions. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES. 
Holidays for Careworn Mothers with their Ailing and 
Half-starved Children. 
FUNDS urgently needed to send them to SEA or COUNTRY for 
A FORTNIGHT’S HAPPINESS ; 
also for the 
CONSUMPTIVE CHILDREN’S SANATORIUM in Hampshire. 


Cheques &c. crossed “ Barclays’, ajc Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, most gratefully received 
by Miss WALKER, Hon. Secretary, Fresh Air Department, Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 

















THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should bs 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA GTREET, WESTMINSTER, S.w. 






addressed to Taz Pusuisuse, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C, 
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WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S APPEAI 


As Chairman of the Central Church Defence Com- 
mittee the Duke of Devonshire APPEALS to ALL 
CHURCHPEOPLE for support in resisting the Bill for 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales now before Parliament. That Committee, 
which is specially charged with the duty of making 
known the DISASTROUS EFFECTS of the policy of 
the Government, has assisted in the arrangement of over 
4000 MEETINGS within the last six months, whilst 
SEVERAL MILLIONS OF PUBLICATIONS have 
been applied for and distributed. 


But Churchmen have to face a prolonged campaign, 
and LARGE FUNDS ARE ESSENTIAL. For the 
objects in view quite £30,000 will be REQUIRED. 
Of this sum about £8,500 has already been raised, and 
the balance is needed as soon as possible. 


Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, or to the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, 
Westminster, 8. W. 


T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 





EVERY INVESTOR 


SHOULD KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT 
ANNUITIES 


—" you ever taken the trouble to ascertain how much 
you could increase your Income by the purchase of an 
“Annuity”? If you have never thought about it might it not 
be worth your while to enquire? Information is the basis of all 
successful Investment, and if you have no information about 
Annuities you are leaving out of account a class of invest- 
ments which should most certainly receive your consideration, 





IT COSTS NOTHING TO ENQUIRE 


and the Sun Life of Canada—the “best office for Annuities ”— 
will take pleasure in sending you full details. By filling up 
the annexed form (which will be regarded as confidential) you 
will be under no obligation. Over £500,000 has been placed in 
Sun Life of Canada Annuities by investors in the last two years. 


Suppose I were to invest £...... , what return could I secure?— 


(a) Under an Ordinary Annuity. 
(b) Under “ Return of Purchase Money” plan, 


BE A ois ectinsonsucedanen Shincbadearaneesenkennsitiaeesans = WB skessina 
BN III ssciincnscecsectencigusewdutaton teneadminiiatebinithedieneaiininadatid 
+ TOU ihe aia eargoeca namaiairaaiiads: 
SUN LIFE COmpany OF CANADA) 


FUNDS £9,009,000 


71 Canada Houss, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


SERVICE MEMORIES. 


By Surgeon-General Sir A. D, HOME, V.C., K.C.B, 1 Vol. 
With Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 

Patt Mart Gazerre.— It has all the interest of a book of travel and a 
record of personal adventure. It is full of sidelights on military history. 
Surgeon-General Home has the knack of presenting a vivid picture in a few 
well-chosen words, and he writes throughout with the assured touch of the 
trained observer.”’ 


The Girihood of Clara Schumann. 
Clara Wieck and her Time. By FLORENCE 
MAY, Author of “The Life of Johannes Brahms.” With 
Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


Srectator.— Miss May writes with admirable lucidity, sincerity, aad 
taste. The book is much more than a mere biography.” 





From Religion to Philosophy. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Author of “Thucydides Mythistoricus.” 
10s. 6d. net. 
AruEnzum.—“ A notable transvaluation of Greek philosophy.” 


Oxford Mountaineering Essays. 
Edited by ARNOLD LUNN, with contributions by various 
writers. 5s. net. 

T.P.’s Werexty.—‘ A volume of delightful essays about climbing and other 
mountain lore, by a group of young members of the University, which will give 
delight both to Alpinists and lovers of literature.”’ 


Captain Harry Graham’s Amusing New Book. 


The Perfect Gentleman. 
By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “Ruthless Rhymes for 
Heartless Homes.” Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 6s, 
[2nd Imp. 


Sprectrator.—“ A flaming mine of information and guidance,” 








London : : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


VASARITS LIVES 


of the most eminent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. 


Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 100 Illustrations 
in Colour and 400 in Monochrome Collotype. In 10 volumes; 
each volume sold separately. 








Large crown ito, buckram boards, printed throughout on pure 
rag papers, £1 5s. net; green parchment, £1 lds. net; whole 
vellum boards, £2 2s. net per vol. 

A literal rendering of the last edition issued during the author's lifetime, 
The Illustrations have been selected with the utmost care to form a represen- 
tative series. 


THE Aturxxum.—* The first issue of the new Vasari is very satisfactory, 
and should evsure an extensive public for the remaining nine volumes.’ 

Pat, Mau. Gazetre.—‘‘A sumptuous and newly translated edition of the 
Plutarch of the Renaissance, with a wealth of colour and monochrome repro- 
ductions from the chief works of the period,” 


es Detailed ieneataniaed oe Sree on request, 


South American — Archeology. 
An Introduction to the Archwology of the South American 
Continent, with special reference to the Early History of 
Peru. By THOMAS A. JOYCE, M.A, With Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tus Camsriper Revirw.—‘‘ Gathers up into compassable size the work of 
many investigators in many parts of the Continent, and makes it possible for 
us to see almost ata nina a strange civiliz ion. 


Mesopotamian Archzology. 
An Introduction to the Archwology of Babylonia and Assyria, 
By PERCY 8. P. HANDCOCK, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations, also Maps. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Tue Atuexxum.—" Interesting from beginning to end. " 


Gnendiian & Co., Lid., and The wasunet Sostety, Os, Londen. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d, 
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Werner Laurie’s LIST 
THE AEROPLANE IN WAR. 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and 
HARRY HARPER. 


Uniform with “The Aeroplane, Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future,” by the same Authors. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The grim possibilities of the war aero- 
plane, which are now clearly foreshadowed, 
such as the bomb-dropping havoc of well- 
disciplined aerial squadrons, are carefully 
dealt with, as is the eventual use of weight- 
carrying machines for the transport of 
troops, and the important Naval aspects of 
aviation—which our Admiralty is just now 
beginning to realise. 


LETTERS TO MYSELF. 
By A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“A remarkable book. The collection of 
letters is admirably written ; the sentiment 
is delicately handled and artistically 
treated; the story of the life which is 
unfolded in this way never becomes weari- 
some; the personality of the writer always 
holds the reader by its simplicity and 
honesty, while the true literary merit of 
the writing adds immensely to the pleasure 
of the reader.”—Daily Graphic. 











SOME CERMAN WOMEN AND 
THEIR SALONS. 


By MARY HARGRAVE. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Germany has produced some intellectual 
heroines, comparatively little known out- 
side their own country, whose names stand 
worthily beside those of noted women of 
other nations. The book gives a picture 
of their lives and the times in which they 
lived, with extracts from their sayings and 
writings. 


A YEAR’S GARDENING. 


BY BASIL HARGRAVE. 


With 32 Illustrations from Original 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


As a means of acquiring the habit of 
daily gardening this book is invaluable— 
it gives a series of jobs for each day in the 
year. In addition, it has chapters on all 
sorts of general information concerning 
the garden, with an alphabetical list of 
fiowers, &c., and useful notes on cultiva- 
tion; the whole being rendered complete 
by a good index. 











A GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
SONGS AND LYRICS. 


By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


With Full-Page Coloured Illustrations, 
and End Papers in Full Colours by 
MAXFIELD PARRISH, Cloth gilt, with 
picture cover in colours, 9} by 7}. 
12s. 6d. net. 





THE FARMER'S LIBRARY. Vol. IV. 


FARM DAIRYING. 
By LAURA ROSE. 


A Practical Handbook. 80 Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


SWITZERLAND IN SUNSHINE 
AND SNOW. 


By E. B. D’AUVERGNE. 
Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 








Note this Note on Note Paper. 
Order 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


from your Stationer; you 
will be pleased, your pen 
will be satisfied, and your 
correspondents will be 
ratified. Once establish 
IERATICA in your desk, 
and its place will never 
be usurped. 


PRICE 1/)- a BOX in ALL SIZES. 


Be sure ou ask for 

HIERATICA, and do not 

be put off with any substi- 
tute. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 18387. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ........00cccseeseosssseres £1,500,000 
| | £1,370,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are recoived for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





THE “ SPECTATOR.’ 
ssa 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements, 


Ovurstpe PaGe (when available) 14 Gurrgas, 





f-Page (Column)......... osccsens 

uarter-Page (Half-Column) .., 
arrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 
Half Narrow Column .............. . 223 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 11 
Column (two-thirds width of 8 


eo secoooeco 


CoMPANIEs, 


DubsiGe BAGS ccccoseccececcoseccceccecee £1616 0 
OS Ea: 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch, 

Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- r- 

of the United King- yearly. = 

om “ - £1 86,,.0143...072 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 

Japan, &. wo #£1126.,,0163...086 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anp Gorcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMs, 
Christchurch; H. BarLuiz AND ComPaANy, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxigry, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riapy, Adelaide, 








—____, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 

wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The qcertive this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas. 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal thom in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Stree 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per 








APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COIN TREAY ripic sec. 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs & tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss Taackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazina, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on —— to the 
SECRETARY, Cen Office, mison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate isa 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens fres 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVEL, 


Across Australia. by naLDWIN sPENCER, 
C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 

[ Tuesday. 





STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK, 


How ’Twas: Short Stories and 
Small Travels. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author 
of “Seems So,” “A Poor Man’s House,” &. Extra Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


Tales of Madingley. by col. 7. waLTER 
HARDING. With 33 Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 
Extra crown 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. 6s. net. 


The Sign. _ By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Katharine 
Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tue Trues.—“ ‘The outer and the inner life of that strange country 
@rittany), of brutes and mystics is unfolded with delicate art ; and the novel, 
quietly and warmly written, has much beauty of thought and feeling.” 

Tue Srectator.— The work of Mrs. Fedden is unfamiliar to the present 
writer, but ‘ The Sign’ is of a quality rarely found in a novel. ... Alike in 
atmosphere, aim, and characterization, the book is of uncommon merit .., 
a fine i , : ; 

Daity News anv Leaper.— There is much that is very striking in this 
original and powerful novel.” 











music. 


The First Year at the Organ. 
By PERCY C. BUCK, Mus. Doc. Ato, 2s. net. 
*.* VOLUME Ill. OF THE MUSICIAN'S 
LIBRARY. A New Series issued in conjunction with 
Messrs. STAINER & BELL, Ltd. 











LAW. 
Second Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, 


and Forms. 


National Insurance. .y a. s. comyys 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Schools of Philosophy. 
Edited by SIR HENRY JONES. 


The Evolution of Educational 
Theory. By JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Se., LL.D. 8vo. 
10s. net. 





«*, Other Volumes to follow. 


Tur Tiurs.—‘ As soon as one begins to read these chapters with care the 

wide extent of the field and the complexity of the issues involved makes one 

how Professor Adams could have ventured on his task. We may say 

at once that he has succeeded beyond expectation, and we know no one else 
who could have achieved success,’ 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Herbert Kynaston. A short Memoir with 


Selections from his Occasional Writings. By the Rev. E. D. 
STONE. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


France under Richelieu and 
Colbert. By the late JOHN HENRY BRIDGES, M.B., 
F.R.C.P. A New Edition, with an Introduction by A. J. 
GRANT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 











ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Schools of Hellas. an Essay on the Practice 
and Theory of Ancient Greek Education, 600 to 300 8.c. By 
KENNETH J. FREEMAN. Edited by M. J. RENDALL. 
With a Preface by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SOCIOLOGY & ECONOMICS. 


A New Conscience and an 
Ancient Evil. By JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, 
Chicago. Author of “Democracy and Social Ethics,” ec, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tue Srecrator.—‘ We wish that all books on the White Slave Traflic were 
written with the ability and understanding of this work. . . it is quite devoid 
of any of the sensation-mongering which is the curse of books that treat of this 
delicate and intricate subject.” 

Elements of Economics. with special 
Reference to American Conditions for the use of High Schools. 
By HENRY R. BURCH, Ph.D., and SCOTT NEARING, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 














STANLEY PAUL’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 6s. each. 





EXOTIC MARTHA Dorothea Gerard 
PRINCE AND PRIEST Beryl Symons 
LOVE IN ARMOUR Philip L. Stevenson 
THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE Rafael Sabatini 
DAMOSEL CROFT R. Murray Gilchrist 
A ROBIN HOOD OF FRANCE Michael W. Kaye 


THE CONSORT Mrs. Everard Cotes 


(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 
THE SECOND WOMAN Norma Lorimer 
THE BRIDE OF LOVE Kate Horn 
THE WATCH NICHT Henry Bett 
MAIDS IN MANY MOODS sx. Louisa Bedford 
THE UNHOLY ESTATE (2-2 xa) Douglas Sladen 
THE WOMAN-HUNTER (src x2.) Arabella Kenealy 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS (4 za, 
Rhoda Broughton 


THE LOVES OF STELLA Mrs. Shiers-Mason 


(Author of ‘* Hubert Sherbrook Priest,’’) 
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THE RETROSPECT 
(6s.) 


IMPERTINENT REFLECTIONS 
(2s. net.) COSMO HAMILTON 


ADA CAMBRIDGE 


THE ROYAL MIRACLE. Concerning the 


wanderings of Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester. By 
A. M. BROADLEY. Royal 4to, Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF POPE 


ALEXANDER Vi. (Rodrigo Borgia, Father of Cesare 
Borgia). By the Most Rev. ARNOLD H. MATHEW, D.D 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTU- 
GAL. By CAPT. GRANVILLE BAKER. Ilustrated, 
12s. 6d. net. 


FOURTEEN YEARS OF DIPLO- 
MATIC LIFE IN JAPAN. By BARONESS D’ANETHAN, 
Introduction by Baron Kato, Dlustrated, demy 8vo. 18s. 
net. (Second Edition.) 


——— 4 





THE MOTOR. A PRACTICAL WORK FoR 
OWNERS AND MAKERS. By JOHN ARMSTRONG, 
160 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A GREAT RUSSIAN REALIST 
(DOSTOIEFFSKY). By J. A. T. LLOYD, Demy 8vo, 
10s. Gd. net. 


THE ABC OF JAPANESE ART. 
By J. F, BLACKER, Author of “The A BC of Collecting 
Old English Pottery,” “The A B C of Collecting Old English 
China,” ete. Large crown 8vo, 460 pp. 150 Line and 100 
Half-tone Illustrations on art paper, Ss. net, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENG- 
LISH CERAMIC ART. By J. F. BLACKER. Demy 
8vo, 534 pp. 1,200 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX STREET, LONDON. 
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STEPHEN SWIFT’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


TRIPOL! AND YOUNG ITALY. By CHARLES LAP- 
WORTH and HELEN ZIMMERN. Fully Illustrated. 108, 6d. net. 
bas sto f the Tripolitan “9 the Pall Mall Genet, 
sig told fa an scqesing a Mr. pworth. The book i is a ‘useful 
corrective.’ 


A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG By REMY DE 
GOURMONT. Translated, with a Preface and Appendix, by ArTuuR 
Ransome, 5s, net. 

** An audacious excursus of fancy pieced together with the fertile skill of a 
consummate artist.’""—The Athenzum. 


IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA: For the Enlighten- 
ment of John Bull, By BARON VON TAUBE. 5s. net. 
“ Readable,” “‘ Valuable,” ‘‘Remarkable,” Interesting,” ‘ Written in racy 
English,” these are leading critics’ descriptions of Baron von Taube’s 
humorous and stimalating book. 


THE EPISODES OF VATHEK. By WILLIAM BECK- 
FORD. Translated by the late Sir F. T. Marziats. With an Intro- 
duction by Lewis Mar vite. 21s. net. 
This volume contains the long-lost episodes from a book which has achieved 
world-wide fame. The r were recently discovered at Hamilton Palace, and are 
here given both in Eng and in the delightful original French. 


TORY DEMOCRACY. By J.M. KENNEDY. 3s. 6d. net. 

** Whether or not tiey agree with its clear and vigorous contentions, this 
book, which is the fruit of a practical and scholarly mind, is one that all 
Torics and every one who cares for constructive statesmanship more than 
party politics ought to read."’— Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROLL OF THE SEASONS: A Book of Nature 
Essays. By G. G. DESMOND. 65s, net. 

“He is as far beyond — in the same field,’”’ says the Nation, “as to 

make comparison absurd, Mr, Desmond is the true heir of Gilbert White and 


Jefferies.’ 
NEW 6s. FICTION. 


DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL. (Sizih Edition.) By 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMANN., With Preface by Joun 
MASEFIELD. 

This now famous novel has been described as ‘The Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
of the White Slave Traffic.” It is, as the Times puts it, ‘‘a relentless and 
terrible exposure’; but it is at the same time magnificently inspiring. No 
man or woman with a conscience can afford to ignore it. “It may,” says the 
Morning Post, “ prove the inspiration of a great crusade.” 


LADY ERMYNTRUDE AND THE PLUMBER: A 
Satire on Socialism. By PERCY FENDALL. 


The Daily Mail says: ‘There is a § one thing to be said about ‘ Lady 
Ermyntrude and the Plumber’—GET 


SHADOWS OUT OF THE CROWD. By RICHARD 


These are arresting stories of a most unusual type. “ Mr. Curle’s pungent 
liquor,” says the Manchester Guardian, “is amazingly good.” 








Complete Catalogue gratis on application to 


STEPHEN SWIFT & 66. =m, 4 16 thentned Suess, ¢ Covent Carden. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


PREVENTABLE CANCER 
A STATISTICAL RESEARCH 
By ROLLO RUSSELL 


. The volume deals with statistics, rates, and incidence of 
the malady in many lands, and with habits on which it 
seems to depend. A close examination is made of its 
recorded increase during the last 50 years, and much 
evidence is adduced to account for this, and for the increase 
of other fatal diseases of civilization, which are shown to be 
largely preventable. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur —, of all kinds. Published Fm Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated, Largely taken by “ Old Boys.” 


The June Issue contains an Article on Vajnchester Past and Present. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Nowoagente. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.). 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, E.c. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING & BOTANY. 


No. 726 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
includes a large Collection, 
BESIDES GENERAL LITERATURE 
Post Free, 
=e books on view at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Pri Prince’s Hall). 




















Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


©,* Because ag teens 7 has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
qassoges, arranged under heads, = as to present a complete and authorita- 
ve exposition of what he = 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCI SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 








NEW BOOKS at 2s. net, 


The Path of Social Progress 


By Mrs. George Kerr, Secretary 
to the Edinburgh Social Union and the 
Edinburgh Charity Organization Society, 





This is a Study of the methods of relieving Poverty in our Cities, 
and specially in Edinburgh. It describes their inoficiency and 
overlapping. 

The Relief of Poverty is the Question of the Day. The old 
methods—Poor Law and Private Charity—are admitted to have 
failed. What new methods are to replace them? The keynote of 
this book is Men, not Measures. Like Dr. Chalmers, the author looks 
to Individual Work and the Training of Social Workers to accom. 
plish permanent Social Improvement. 


Four French Adventurers 
By Stoddart Dewey 


This volume contains Sketches of some of the most amazing Adven- 
turers in History, whose Imagination and Daring carried them through 
many Exploits which are almost incredible. Though sober history, 
derived from Official Records, the story of these scamps has all the 
Fascination of the best Romance, 


The Four Men 


By Hilaire Belloc, 
Author of “The Path to Rome,” etc. 


Soldier, Traveller, Scholar, Politician, Mr. Belloc has filled his 
forty years with more activities than most men. His versatility is 
as great in Literature as in Life. He has written Novels, Poems, 
Historical Portraits, and, above all, “Sentimental Journeys.” In 
“The Path to Rome” Mr. Belloc opened the eyes of many to the 
Magic of the Highroad. What that book did for Central Europe 
“The Four Men” does for the South Country of England. 


The Nelson Encyclopzedia 


IN 25 SHILLING VOLUMES HAS JUST BEEN COMPLETED, 
SETS, AND SPECIAL BOOKCASES (price 6s. 6d. & 10s.), 
ARE SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. A SHILLING ENCY- 
CLOPZDIC LIBRARY OF DICTIONARIES, WORKS OF 
REFERENCE, AND HANDBOOKS IS NOW BEING ISSUED 
IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, UNIFORM WITH THE ENCY- 
CLOPZDIA. 


Recent Reprints in the Nelson Libraries 


TRAVEL.—The Mantle of the East. By Edmund Candler 
(1s.). Paris to New York. By Harry De Windt (1s.). Through 
the Heart of Patagonia. By H. Hesketh Prichard (l1s.). A 
Naturalist in the Guianas. By Eugéne Andée (1s.). Wild Wales. 
By George Borrow, Author of “ The Bible in Spain” (64.). 


BIOGRAPHY.—Early History of Charles James Fox. By 
Sir George O. Trevelyan, Bart. (1s.). Life of Lewis Carroll, 
Author of “ Alice in Wonderland.” By Collingwood (1s.). Life of 
Tolstoy. By Dr. Charles Sarolea (1s.). Letters of Dr, John 
Brown, Author of “ Rab and his Friends,” etc. (1s.). 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Browning as a Religious Teacher. 
By Professor Jones (1s.). Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character. By Dean Ramsay (6d.). Ingoldsby Legends. By 
R. H. Barham (64.). Selections from Edmund Burke. By John 
Buchan (62.). Mr. Verdant Green. By Cuthbert Bede (64.). 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A Complete List (No. 13) of over 350 volumes in every Department 
of Literature, now published in the Nelson Popular Libraries, will be 
sent on application to Thomas Nelson & Sons, 35 Paternoster Row, 
London; or Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE THOMAS HARDY DIC- 


NARY, in which the various characters and scenes of 
= novels. are alphabetically arranged and described. 
With Synopses of the Author’s various works, also two 
Maps of Wessex. Medium 8vo, large type, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


Uniform with above: Dickens; Kipling; Thackeray; 
Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott; Zola (The Rougon- 
Macquart Novels). 

‘ } hovour is generally gained by doing such work as is represented 
oan Wictionaries, When, however, it is done with the thoroughness and 
sompleteness shown by the compilers in this ease, the work ought to be 
= ly acknowledged. It is a labour which will save much labour to others,” 
—Scotseman. 


ASPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


Selected from the Speeches of the Rt, Hon. A. J. BAL- 
FOUR, M.P. Cr. 8vo, green cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 
The volume contains a selection from Mr. Balfour's speeches delivered 
adoring the Home Rule crisis of 1893, together with his address to the 
Nonconformist Unionist Association in November last, and should prove 
invaluable at the present moment. 
“Within their compass the whole case against Home Rule is put with 
formidable clearness. ... No serious student of current politics can afford 
to neglect this volume.””—Athenzum, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT CESCIN- 
SKY. 8 vols., large 4to, half morocco gilt, each 31s. 6d. net, 
Each volume contains nearly 400 pages, and is abundantly 
illustrated. Prospectus free. 
“Mr. Cescinsky’s knowledge of English furniture is both intimate and 
eomprehensive. There has probably never been a more direct and simple 
guide to it than the admirable volumes of which that now under notice is the 
second. It is a plain treatise, and as such is informative, illustrative, and 
easily followed. It is excellent.’"—Athenzum. 

















LIBRARY of SCHOLARSHIP and LETTERS. 


8vo, cloth extra, each 6s. New Volumes. 


THE COMMON PEOPLE OF ANCIENT 
ROME: Studies of Roman Life and Literature. 
By FRANK FROST ABBOTT, Kennedy Professor of the 
Latin Language in Princeton University. 


SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN ANCIENT 
ROME. By the same Author. 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. By JOHN W. H. WALDEN, Ph.D., formerly 


Instructor in Latin in Harvard University. 


TROLLOPE: The Barchester Novels. 
With the Original Illustrations of Minuais and G. H. Tuomas, 
and new Illustrations by Suinpurr and Tinney. 6 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 

1 The Warden. 4 Framiey Parsonage. 


2 Barchester Towers. 5 Small House at Allington. 
3 Docter Thorne. 6 Last Chronicle of Barset. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S New Books 


JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY: Its Forms 
and Fillings. By the LADY ADA FITZWILLIAM 
and Mrs. MORRIS HANDS. Fully Illustrated with Repro- 
ductions of the choicest examples now in the hands of private 
owners. 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 


A LAYMAN’S PHILOSOPHY: Thoughts 
on Religion and Ethics. By ALEXANDER DAVIS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 


THE UNITY OF FAITH: as witnessed by repre- 
sentatives of various Churches—C. G. Montefiore, Rev. Father 
Hetherington, Rev. Prebendary Yorke Fausset, Rev. W. F. 
Halliday, Rey. Ivor Roberton, Edward Grubb, and Rey, 
W.G. Tarrant. Edited by GEOFFREY RHODES. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4d.) 


LOVE POEMS FROM THE LATIN (Catullus, 
Horace, Tibullus, and Sulpicia, Propertius, Ovid, and others). 
Translated by J. M. KRAUSE. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 2s. net; velvet calf, 3s. net, 


LETTERS TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
By MARIE DE JONCOURT (Mrs. Phipson Beale): A Sup- 
plement to “ Wholesome Cookery,” by same Author, and con- 
taining Recipes and Hints on Household Management, Crown 
8vo, ls. 6d, 























BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





CONSTABLE’S New Book 


MEMORIES OF TWO WARS 
Brigadier-General Frederick Funston, U.S.A. 


Photogravure Portrait and 32 full-page Illustrations by 
F. C. YOHN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ This adventure, and every other described, is full of interest; the entire 
narrative is given in a pleasant soldierly way, and is very well worth reading, 
The battle-scenes are word-painted quite admirably, so that the reader has 
} goutiitens of every moment clearly brought before him.”’—Westminster 

azetle, 


A FLY ON THE WHEEL, 
or How | Helped to Govern India Lieut.-Col.T, H. Lewin 


Author of “ Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frontier.” 
New Revised edition with Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


“In narrative, anecdote, and thoughtful consideration of the problems facing 
an officer among frontier tribes, the k has much that affords pleasant and 
interesting reading, and should in its new form find l a t 
among all readers with a taste for good travel books, as well as among all who 
find perennial fascination in chronicles of experiences in different parts of the 
wonderful world of India.”"—Daily Telegraph, 




















Who Benefits? How the Free Meal to Children 
System may Work, 


THE CARE COMMITTEE AND 
THE CHILD AND THE PARENT 


“Mr. Pepler is not only valuable in the practical and technical treatment of 
his subject: he shows that he has understood the em AT which must 
be grasped if any good end is to be achieved. ... It would be impossible to 
put the conditions of the problem in clearer or better words,"’"—Evening News, 


CONSTABLE’S ANTHOLOGIES. 


IN PRAISE OF EDINBURGH Rosaline Masson 


** Not before has the pious task been done with such thoroughness or loving 


care,”’—The Observer, 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD: w. manners anv custons. 
Thomas Seccombe, M.A., and H. Spencer Scott, M.A. 


(2s. 6d. net) 
Douglas Pepler 

















RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD: .. nistory anv Topocrapny. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net each, 
Further Volumes in active preparation. 


DEFENSE DE LA 
4 Professeur de Langue et Littérature 
POESIE FRANCAISE Anglaises dla Sorbonne. 5&s. net. 


“ The interaction of French and English models is admirably demonstrated, 
and the book, by reason of its lucidity, its felicity of illustration, and its 
urlanity, is secure of the reception which its scholarship merits,””—Athenewm, 


CONSTABLE’S NEW POETRY 


THE LISTENERS (2° Walter De La Mare 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


“In metrical skill Mr. de la Mare is scarcely surpassed. He can turn from 
one metrical form ther with confid and success, and shows rightness 
and certitude in his rhythm and diction. But there is something much more 
than prosodical excellence in his px + «++ There is in his poetry much of 
the sweetness of song; in its musical quality it is direct, concrete, sensuous. 
But purely spontaneous, artless poetry has limitations which withhold from 
the poet the widest exercise of his gift.... His try is all lightness and 
fancifulness. But he has charm, and a beauty of form rare enough to-day, 
combined with a definite vision.” —Athenzum, 


LITTLE GRAY SONCS 
FROM ST. JOSEPH’S (2 


THE RETURN FROM THE 
MASQUE : ano oTuer Poems (3) William A. C. Lloyd 
VERSES (3) W. J. E. Haslam 


MILESTONES (5" Marcia Knight 
SONGS FROM AN OLD HOUSE. 
By the notable contributor to the Daily Press. 


ORDER SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 








Emile Legouis 




















Grace F. Norton 




















CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd. 


LONDON : 
10 ORANGE ST., W.C 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Diary of a brilliant social woman who knew intimately Wellington, Byron, Metternich, Shelley, Scott, and Peel. 

“These delightfully frank and piquant diaries are certain to be remembered and quoted for many years to come . . . abounds ; 
lively anecdotes and shrewd estimates; it is brisk and spirited, and the pictures it affords of notable personages are delicious] treat 
and human. The brilliant age of Georgian giants goes triumphing along the pageant of routs and bells, of private visits and ubli 
entertainments. And a glittering and seductive age it is beyond question.”—T'he Daily Telegraph. — 


LIFE OF JAMES, FIRST DUKE OF ORMONDE. 


By Lady BURGHCLERE. Illustrated. 2vols. 28s. net. 
The Times says :—“ This long life has been told by Lady Burghclero with skill and knowledge. , . . Her book will be not only the 
authoritative life of a great man, but a standard work on Irish seventeenth-century history.” 
The Daily Telegraph says :—* A great Cavalier, a great Loyalist, and a great gentleman lives again in these brisk and glowing 
pages . . . two scholarly, well-written, and interesting volumes, which reflect the highest possible credit upon their author’s judgment, 
taste, and workmanship.” = 


EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH. 


By F. R. HARRIS, in 2 vols. With Illustrations. 24s. net. 

The valuable collection of historical documents and correspondence at Hinchingbroke has never been published or drawn upon 
before. They show what an important part was played by the first Earl of Sandwich, not only in the Civil War, but more especially 
in the restoration of Charles II., in which event his influence was second only to that of Monck, Duke of Albemarle. Sandwich js 
frequently referred to in Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, and still more often in Pepys’s Diary, but comparatively little hag 
been known of his personality and political influence. 


JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 


By ANNE POLLEN. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 
At a time when the life of Cardinal Newman is so much under discussion, this life-story of one of the most noted seceders from 
the Church of England to that of Rome will arouse special interest. Besides Mr. Pollen’s religious life a full account is given of the 
secular and artistic work so widely connected with his name. 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES AnD THE ADJACENT DisTRicTs. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A., Author of “The Shores of the Adriatic.” Numerous Illustrations. 21s.net, 

Mr. Hamilton Jackson is one of the first authorities on the Gothic architecture of Europe. Not only has he studied the archi- 

tecture of the historic districts he visited, but he has much to say on the people, their costumes, and the historical incidents which 

— occurred in those extremely interesting provinces of France, The work is illustrated by many drawings from the author's pen 
and pencil, 


WITH DANTE IN MODERN FLORENCE. 


By MARY E. LACY. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 
In this book the Florence of Dante is reconstructed, and whatever still remains in the City that serves to throw light either on 
> the “ Divina Commedia” or the history of the Poet is gathered together and given a place in the past. 


The Unique Book of a Child of Three. 


BEHIND THE NIGHT LIGHT. 


Described by JOAN MAUDE and faithfully recorded by NANCY PRICE. With Portrait of the Author. 2s. 6d. net. 
This is a book of an entirely unprecedented kind. It contains the impressions of a child of three years of age who can neither 
read nor write, but who, ever since she has been able to speak, has apparently associated with a whole company of creatures, whose 
appearance and habits she describes and with whom she converses. ‘These descriptions follow a definite system, and are not mere 
fleeting and incoherent visions, but recur and have been repeated many times. They have been carefully recorded and verified, and 
can be accounted for by nothing that the child has heard from those who have associated with her, Tso names, habits, and descrip- 
tions are all original, and the book should prove of much interest to psychologists. 


THE CANON LAW IN MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM LYNDWOOD’S “PROVINCIALE,” IN REPLY TO THE LATE PROFESSOR 
F. W. MAITLAND. By the Rev. ARTHUR OGLE, M.A., Rector of Otham, Maidstone. 6s. net. 
“ Mr. Ogle himself writes as one who is completely at home, and marshals his facts with such complete ease and lightness of 
handling that he has made a difficult and obscure subject really delightful reading. Champions of Maitland will have a tough piece 
of work if they look to rehabilitate his case in the face of Mr. Ogle’s attack.”—Manchester Guardian. 


SCIENCE OF THE SEA. 


AN ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL OCEANOGRAPHY FOR TRAVELLERS, SAILORS, AND YACHTS. 
MEN. Prepared by the CHALLENGER SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE STUDY OF OCEANOGRAPHY 
and edited by @ HERBERT FOWLER. With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 6s. net. 

The primary aim of the book is practical—namely, to teach men with no scientific training how they can do useful work for the 
advancement of science. It deals with the various aspects of the ocean chapter by chapter, points out where new or renewed observa- 
tions are needed, and includes only sufficient theory to enable the observer to understand what kind of a brick he is building into the 
pyramid of knowledge. 

The book has been written entirely by practical specialists. Being addressed, in the first instance, to non-scientific readers, it has 
been phrased as far as possible in simple English, but it will be found useful by many who already know something of Oceanography 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s Publications. 





New Supplement (1901-1911) of 


The Dictionary of 
National Biography 


Edited by SIR SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., &c. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT, IN THREE VOLUMES. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. net each volume, in brown or blue Cloth, or in Half-Morocco, 20s. net. 


Vol. I. 
9» AAT. 


ABBEY—EYRE. 
» II. FAED—MUYBRIDGE. 
NAPIER—YOUNG. 


Just Published. 


Ready in the Autumn. 
Ready in the Autumn. 


Over 1,600 Memoirs by 290 Contributors. 


Times.—“ The remarkable biography of 
King Edward VII. which has been written 
by the editor Sir Sidney Lee shows the 
same qualities of careful preparation and 
of a judgment which will commend itself 
to the well-informed reader.” 

Dauy TzLecxarH.—* Public interest 
will naturally centre chiefly in the 
biography of the late King written by the 
editor Sir Sidney Lee. It reviews the life 
and public career of the late Sovereign from 
every standpoint, and makes a closer 
personal study of the man and the King 
than has hitherto been attempted.” 

Dany Mai.—‘“The story of King 
Edward VII. as told by Sir Sidney Lee has 
the fascination of intimate personal 
memoirs, and of secret political history. 
It admits us for the first time to a close 
view of the opinions and character of our 
late Sovereign.” 


PROSPECTUS 





Dairy News.—“The book is a perfect 
mine of careful biographical annotation. 
To the annotators and bookmakers of the 
future it stands in the position of the book 
of books. The Dictionary biographies are 
exemplary from almost every point of 
view.” 

Datmy Curonicter.—“‘In Sir Sidney 
Lee’s monograph we have the first real, 
intimate, authoritative account of King 
Edward. It gives a special distinction to 
another volume of the work which has 
been distinguished from the beginning.” 

Dairy Mirror.—* Remarkable revela- 
tions of King Edward’s attitude towards 
political questions and persons are made 
in the story of King Edward VIL.’s Life, 
told by Sir Sidney Lee.” 


POST FREE ON 





MancugsterR Guarpian.—“ Sir Sidney 
Lee and his contributors may be congratu- 
lated on the success with which they hava 
executed a task calling not only for know- 
ledge and accuracy, but for tact, restraint, 
and a spirit of impartiality that is too often 
lacking in biographical literature.” 

Liverroo, Damx Post.—“The new 
supplement has the same characteristics 
of extensive outlook, authenticity, and 
precision which have made the Dictionary, 
beyond challenge of comparison, the stan- 
dard work of compendious biography.” 

Spuer:.—* The book is an achievement 
that reflects immense credit alike upon its 
editor and its publishers, and I wish it 
every success,” 


APPLICATION. 





With a portrait of the Author, 


By F. W. GREY. 


Giascow Heraip.— His book is remarkably entertaining. 
Texas, business methods, social customs, shooting escapades, and much elee, 


he provides excellent reading.” 


Large post 8vo. 
Seeking Fortune in America. 


6s. net. Now Ready. 


On Mexico, 





With a Portrait of Col. Grey, C.S.I. 


Large post 8vo. 


the Congo.” 
6s. net. 


a omy and Papuans: 
ge To-day in 


By A. F. R. WOLLASTON, Author of “From Ruwenzori to 


Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


With 6 Coloured and 48 pages of Black and White Illustrations 


and a Map. 


The Stone 
utch New Guinea 





With 32 pages of Illustrations and 2 Maps. Small royal 8vo. 


Tales of our Grandfather ; or India 
since 1856. 
(Col. L. J. H. GREY, C.S.1.) By F. & C. GREY. 


Nation.—‘‘ A volume of rem!niscences as packed and racy and self-revealing 
as ever came from the pen of a man of action, We wander in an amazing 
world of peril, grandeur, and superstition.” 


Large post 8vo. With 7 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


: 6 ” 
The Church inthe Pages of “Punch. 
By the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, Author of “ A Bishop 
in the Rough,” &ec. 

Including the parsons of the Church of England—the Roman Catholic 
priest—the dissenting minister — the Jew—the Spiritualist —and the Salva- 
tionist, &c. 

Country Lirz.—‘"‘ We are surprised at the unfailing stream of what is, on 
the whole, fresh and amusing wit, If we look through the book simply for 
amusement the best chapters are those dealing with parsons.” 

Oxrorp Curonicie.—“Glancing through these lively pages we get a great 
deal of sheer amusement from Mr, Punch’s keen-edged but rarely savage or 
cynical jests.”” 








Now Ready. Small demy 8vo. With 14 Half-Tone Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Piays and Players 
Italy. 


By ADDISON McLEOD. 


in Modern 





10s. 6d. net. SECOND EDITION, Now ready. 
Nigeria: Its Peoples and _ its 


roblems. 
By E. D. MOREL, Author of “Great Britain and the Congo.” 


JourNAL Or THe Araicax Socrety.—“No one can rise from its perusal 
without realizing that its main thesis is stated with singular sanity and 
clearness and enforced by arguments which must command the respec 

deration of all r ble students of African problems.” 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


Blinds Down. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 

Guose.—*“ Mr. Vachell tells his story with admirable art. He makes his 
characters very real people. ‘Blinds , ’ is certain to add to its author's 
popularity and reputation.” 

Patt Matt Gazerrs.—“ Drawn with exquisite delicacy and art, Mr, 
Vachell has never done better.’’ 


Kingfisher Blue. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 2nd Impression. 
Daiwty Mam.—" Its charm, like the charm of Botticelli’s pictures, is un- 


deniable. Mr, Sutcliffe has given us a lyric of singular beauty into which he 
has woven the old ideals of service, duty, discipline, and kuightly faith,” 


A Diana of Quebec. 
By JEAN McILWRAITH. 


Dunpesr Apverriser.—“ A historical romance written with literary excel- 
lence stamped on every page. A pleasant love story binds the various 
incidents together.” 
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The Cambridge Modern History 
Atlas 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., P.B.A., G. W. PROTHERO, 

Litt.D., F.B.A. and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., C.B. 

Assisted by E. A. BENIANS, M.A. Containing 141 Maps, 

the majority of which are coloured, with a full Index, and 

an Introduction by E. A. BENIANS, with Indexes of the 
Maps described and of the local names mentioned therein. 

The general idea of the Atlas is to illustrate, in a series 

of maps of Europe and of its different countries, as well 

as of other parts of the world associated with the progress 

of European history, the course of events by which, the 


Royal 8vo —- Europe of the fifteenth century has been transformed into 
25s net the Europe of the preseut “. The arrangement of the 
maps follows, so far as possible, the order of the narrative 

To in The Cambridge Modern History, and an endeavour has 
subscribers been made to insert all the place names that occur in it. 
l2s Cd net At the same time, the entire series is designed to stand by 
itself as an Atlas of Modern History. The historical 


introduction traces the course of the territorial changes 
and explains the , of each map. A detailed pro- 
spectus giving full particulars of the volume will be sent 
on application, — ‘ 

This volume, which will complete The Cambridge Modern 


History, will be published on June 18th. 


The Forty Martyrs of the Sinai 


Desert i 
AND THE STORY OF EULOGIOS. From a Palestinian 
Syriac and Arabic Palimpsest. Transcribed by AGNES 
SMITH LEWIS, M.R.A.S., Hon. D.D., Litt.D. With 
facsimile and two illustrations. Horae Semiticae No. IX. 

“‘ This little volume contains two narratives, one a plain 
unvarnished tale, which is not without human interest as 
a record of suffering for the Christian faith ; the other 

taking somewhat of the character of a romance, which, 

ut for its religious setting, would have done no discredit 

to a volume of the Thousand and One Nights. The chief 

value of both, as I am told by Dr. Friedrich Schulthess, is 

a linguistic one; for they are the only non-biblical docu- 

ments of any length which have come down to us in the 
Palestinian-Syriac dialect.’"—Extract from the Preface 


The Works of John Caius, M.D. 
Second Founder of Gonville and Caius College and Master 
of the College, 1559-1573. With a Memoir of his Life by 
JOHN VENN, Sc.D., Senior Fellow and President of the 


Crown 4to 
7s Gd net 


College. Edited at the request of the Governing Body of the 
College and of the President and Fellows of the Royal 

Royal 8vo College of Physicians by E. 8S. Roberts, Master. In com- 
18s net memoration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary in 1910 


of the birth of John Caius. With a Portrait of John 


Caius and seven other Plates, 


John Stuart, Earl of Bute 
By J. A. LOVAT-FRASER, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 


“A biograph on every the impress of 





scholarship and research. ... Mr. Lovat-Fiaser succeeds 
Crown Bvo in proving that Bute did not quite deserve the obloquy to 
2s 6d net which he was subjected, and that he was the victim of the 
int ly bitter prejudi gainst Scotland which prevailed 
in London about the middle of the eighteenth century.”’ 
—Aberdeen Daily Journal 
Lectures on the Differential 
Geometry of Curves and 
Surfaces 


By A. R. FORSYTH, Se.D., LL.D., Math.D., F.R.S., sometime 
Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge. Contents :—Curves in Space—General Theory of Surfaces 
nic Curves of a Surface—Lines of Curvature— 
Geodesics—General Curves on a Surface; Differential 
a eg of Surfaces—Minimal Surfaces— 
Surfaces with Plane or Spherical Lines of Curvature; 
Weingarten Surfaces—Deformation of Surfaces—Triply 
Orthogonal Systems of Surfaces—Congruences of Curves, 


The Structure of the Atmo- 


sphere in Clear Weather 
A study of soundings with pilot balloons. By C. J. P. CAVE, 
M.A. With Gage and illustrations. 

“The author places in our hands a new machinery for 
examining the causes of observed surface variation of air 
currents, and supplies a working hypothesis that may be of 
the greatest service in advancing meteorological svience.’* 

—dandhester Guardian 


Types of British Vegetation 
By Members of the Central Committee for the Survey and 
Study of British Vegetation. Edited by A, G. TANSLEY, 
M.A., F.L.8. With 36 plates and 21 figures. 

“A most welcome addition to ecological literature, and 
one which will be indispensable to every student of the 
subject in this country. Well arranged, and illustrated by 
a number of excellent photographs, the book will not only 
be valuable to botanists, but should attract and stimulate 
ey eres 2 ti wae take interest in the vegetation of 


Royal 8vo 
21s net 


Demy 4to 
10s net 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 





Cambridge Geographical Text- 
books 


General Editor, G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.GS. A series of 
three volumes (Junior, Intermediate, and Senior) planned on 
the concentric method and so graded as to cover the whole 
o—_ of geographical instruction. The following is now 
y: 
Intermediate. By A. J. DICKS, BA, BSc. With 
62 illustrations and 20 maps and diagrams. Pages xii+3¢69. 
“Intended as a text-book for the University Junior Local 
Examinations and for the middle forms of secondary 
igh 5h 
print and paper are of the best.”-Guardian ve 


Physical Geography for South 


African Schools 


By ALEX L. DU TOIT, B.A. F.G.8, With numerous maps, 
diagrams, and illustrations. 

“This volume covers the amount of physical geogra 
required from pupils in secondary odaauie. but its hy 
standing feature is the selection of types and examples from 
the region of South Africa. Illustrations, Diagrams, and 
general arrangement are excellent,’’"—Athenzum 


The Gateways of Knowledge 
An Introduction to the Study of the Senses. By J. A. DELL, 
M.Sc. (Vict.). Cambridge Nature Study Series. 


“ An attractive and interesting set of elementary exercises 
in simple experimental psychology. Well illustrated, 
clearly expounded, and well calculated to evoke the 
interest of boys, the book is an excellent class book both 
for learners and teachers in the study of the senses.” 


—Scotsmaa 
A First Year Latin Book 
By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; Head Master of the High School, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo 


Crown 8vo 
4s 6d net 


Crown 8vo 
23 


This book is intended to meet the requirements of the 
Curricula Committee of the Classical A iation, 
contains work for one year ae age for a class of which 
the average age is twelve. Wo and forms once intro- 
duced mre frequently repeated, and a variety of methods 
are used to fix the lesson firmly in the learner’s memory, 
The vocabulary contains 500-600 of the commonest worda, 
It is intended that the greater part of the work should be 
done viva voce, 


Silva Latina: A Latin Reading 
Book 


Chosen and arranged by J. D. DUFF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Passages selected mainly from Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Ovid. 
No passage included that is not, of its kind, excellent, or 
that presents any serious difficulty in or 
In order to make the extracts more ible and attracti 
to the inexperienced reader (1) a prefatory note has beea 
added to each Fosse; (2) whole sentences have been 
omitted where desirable; (3) the punctuation has been 
completely revised, and a 





Feap 8vo 
28 





Fcap 8vo 
2s 


‘© number of commas added 
(a comma, to a novice, being often as good as an explana- 
tory note) ; (4) the long vowels have been marked ; (5) brief 
explanatory notes are added at the end of the text, 


George Eliot: Silas Marner 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. E. BEVAN, 
Head Mistress of the County High School, Carlisle. English 
Literature for Schools Series. 


This edition contains the text of the novel preceded by 
an Introduction on (a) The Life and Work of George Eliot; 
b) The Mechanism of a Novel illustrated by Silas Marner; 
c) The Characterisation; (4d) Humour; (e) Style; (/) Bib- 
ewe and followed by a few pages of explanatory 
no 


The Revised English Grammar 
By ALFRED 8S. WEST, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Feap 8vo A new edition of The Elements of English Grammar, 
2s 6d based upon the recommendations of the Committee on 
Grammatical Terminology. 


ls The Revised English Grammar for Begin- 
ners. By the same Author, 


A Shorter Geometry 
By C. GODFREY, M.V.O., M.A., Head Master of the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Harrow School, Now published in four parts as 
follows: 


ls Port I. Firstand Second Stages. Geometry for Beginners 
Part IL. Third Stage, Books I. and II. 

10d each PartIII, Third Stage. Book III. The Circle. 
Part IV, Third Stage. Book IV, Similarity, 


Crown 8v0 
ls 


New complete catalogue, 180 pp., post free on application 


Fetter Lane 
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